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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments 
during the month under all State programs. 
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Social § ecurity in Review 


The Month of March 


In the seasonal rhythm of economic 
activities, March usually marks the 
turning point between the winter lull 
and the spring revival. Although 
this rhythm may be altered by non- 
seasonal changes in business condi- 
tions, it does not seem probable that, 
after a winter characterized by a 
high and steady level of economic 
activities, acyclical downturn will 
develop in the spring, when a sea- 
sonal upswing commonly occurs. 

From this point of view, economic 
developments during the first quarter 
of 1947 and especially in March throw 
light on the present phase of the 
economic cycle. 

Unemployment fluctuated on a 
level close to 2.5 million in January 
and February, some 500,000 higher 
than at the low point in the autumn. 
Except in a few metropolitan areas, 
there was no sign of a progressive 
deterioration in work opportunities. 
A high level of production was main- 
tained through the winter in nonsea- 
sonal industries, especially in iron 
and steel, machinery, and the auto- 
mobile industry. Refining of nonfer- 
rous metals and production of crude 
oil approached the limit of capacity. 
Production and consumption of elec- 
tric power went forward on a level 
10 percent higher than in the first 
quarter of 1945 and 20 percent higher 
than in the first quarter of 1946. 
Consumption of cotton by textile mills 
inched up steadily to a new peak, 
several points higher than in the 
same months of 1944 and 1945. 

The rise in prices has been the most 
disturbing aspect in economic de- 
velopments since the repeal of price 
control. The resentment of con- 
sumers, especially wage earners, 
against inflated prices increased as 
time went on and the downward re- 
adjustment promised by producers 
failed to materialize. Some improve- 
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ment has recently been noticeable in 
different markets, though the con- 
sumer price index that had been stable 
since December went up in the month 
of March by three points. In March 
the Bureau of the Census reported a 
decrease in unemployment—from 2.5 
million to 2.3 million—and the in- 
dex of industrial production showed 
a growth in per capita output. The 
increase in productivity of labor is 
the most encouraging single devel- 
opment in recent months since it 
creates the foundation necessary for 
a rise in the real wages and purchas- 
ing power of workers and at the same 


time does not endanger a margin of 
profit sufficient to justify further in- 
vestment and expansion of industrial 
plants. 

A general improvement in work 
opportunities and economic outlook 
was shown in the flow of claims filed 
in local offices of State unemploy- 
ment insurance agencies. 


Claims 
(in thousands 
Week ended— Taibnie Gotrticmead ye 
t03. Waiting-| pen- 
Initial period sable 


1, 059 
1, 052 
1,041 
1, 044 
1, 023 
1,010 


February 22-- 84 121 | 
March 1. ; } 179 | 113 

March 8_--- . 183 107 | 
March 15. anneal 171 | 105 | 
March 22... .... } 33 97 | 
Meek 2)... .........:.. 159 | 91 | 
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The downturn in the number of 
initial and waiting-period claims was 
most conspicuous. In most of the 

tates, also, a similar trend in con- 
tinued claims prevailed during the 
month. Comparable figures for the 
15 States with the largest load of 
continued claims at the end of Feb- 
ruary were as follows: 


Continued claims 
(in thousands) 





Crate Week | Week 
ended ended 
Febru- March 


ary 22 | 29 
California 196 | 188 
New York 193 196 
Pennsylvania | 102 | 93 
Illinois . 68 57 
New Jersey 3 58 62 
Michigan 56 37 
Washington 55 36 
Massachusetts 54 51 
Missouri... 36 34 
Ohio 36 32 
Tennessee - 26 26 
Texas 21 20 
Oregon ‘ a 20 16 
Louisiana a 16 | 13 
West Virginia 15 | 15 


February in Review 


Unemployment insurance claims 
and benefit activities throughout the 
country during February reflected a 
continuance of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, some decline in the volume of 
new unemployment, and the fact that 


February is a shorter month than 
January. Claims arising from sea- 
sonal unemployment caused an in- 
crease in the average weekly number 
of comnensable claims, though the 
fewer reporting days in the month cut 
down the total number filed. While 
a considerable volume of new unem- 
ployment was reported, both the aver- 
age weekly number and the total 
number of initial and waiting-period 
claims filed were less than in January. 
Despite a rise in the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries, paralleling 
the rise in the weekly number of com- 
pensable claims, the fewer reporting 
days in the month brought a drop 
from $74.8 million to $65.9 million in 
benefit disbursements. For the first 
time since June 1945 the average 
benefit check amounted to less than 
$18. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
benefits at a monthly rate of $32 
million were being paid to 1.7 million 
beneficiaries at the end of February. 
More benefits were awarded than in 
any other month since August. The 
increase of more than one-tenth from 
the January number was caused by a 
rise in awards to aged workers and 
their wives, and to parents. Liberali- 
zation of eligibility requirements for 
parent’s benefits under the 1946 
amendments brought the large rela- 


tive increase in the number of such 
benefits awarded in February, though 
parent’s benefits represented only 260 
out of the total of 46,900 awarded 
Under the amended provisions, a de- 
pendent parent can qualify for sur- 
vivor benefits even though the de- 
ceased wage earner left a widow o1 
child, if neither of them is immedi- 
ately or potentially eligible for bene- 
fits on the basis of the deceased work 
er’s wage record. Moreover, a p 1 
needs only to have been “chiefly’’ de- 


pendent on the deceased wage earner 


instead of “wholly” depend 
formerly. 


EXPENDITURES under each of the three 
public assistance programs and gen- 
eral assistance continued to rise dur- 
ing February, but the total increas 
of 1.3 percent was much less than in 
any other month since last July 
The number of recipients also in- 
sreased in all four programs, but the 
rate of increase was greater only for 
aid to dependent children—2.6 per- 
cent. One reason for this leveling off 
would seem to be that many of the 
State programs have completed the 
adjustments in payments made pos- 
sible by the additional Federal funds 
provided in the 1946 amendments 


Dependents’ Allowances in Massa- 
chusetts 

On April 1, Massachusetts became 
the fifth State to pay additional al- 
lowances for dependents of workers 
receiving unemployment benefits. 
The District of Columbia included a 
provision for dependents’ allowances 
in its original unemployment insur- 
ance law, and Connecticut, Michigan, 
and Nevada have paid allowances for 
the dependents of eligible unemployed 
workers since 1945. 

The Massachusetts law provides de- 
pendents’ allowances only for the chil- 
dren of the wage earner; they are 
set at $2 for each dependent child. 
The additional allowances will not 
increase the total amount of benefits 
an unemployed claimant may receive 
during his benefit year, however, and 
his weekly benefit payments—unem- 
ployment insurance plus dependent 
allowances—cannot exceed his aver- 
age weekly wage during his base 
period. 
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Dependents’ Allowances in Social Insurance 


By Arthur J. Altmeyer* 


Five States are now paying additional allowances for de- 
pendents of workers who lose their jobs and become entitled 


to unemployment benefits. 


In this article the Commissioner 


for Social Security discusses the role of dependents’ benefits in 
a social insurance system in helping to assure family well-being 
and solidarity when the earnings of the breadwinner are in- 
terrupted or cut short by disability, unemployment, old age, 


or death. 


NOTHING SHOWS THE PURPOSES Of so- 
cial insurance more clearly than the 
provision commonly made under so- 
cial insurance programs for allow- 
ances to the dependents of insured 
workers. Recognition of the addi- 
tional responsibilities of workers with 
dependents is made in two general 
ways—through survivor benefits pay- 
able to dependents of insured work- 
ers who die and through allowances, 
in addition to the amount payable to 
the insured person himself, for de- 
pendents of living workers who meet 
with the risk coveréd by the social 
insurance program. Congress made 
both types of provision in the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
system in the 1939 amendments to 
the Social Security Act, which estab- 
lished benefits to certain dependents 
of retired workers and to survivors 
of insured workers who die. Various 
types of provision for dependents 
have also been made in the United 
States under veterans’ legislation, 
workmen’s compensation laws, the 
railroad retirement system, and a 
few State unemployment insurance 
laws, while both survivor benefits 
and allowances for dependents of 
living workers are usually found in 
the social insurance programs of other 
countries. 


Reasons for Dependents’ 
Allowances 

The particular purposes that de- 
pendents’ allowances serve under a 
social insurance program may per- 
haps be seen most clearly by con- 
trasting this type of insurance with 
that which workers may buy individ- 
ually for themselves. 


* Commissioner for Social Security. 





Protection When and Where It Is 
Needed 

Under private insurance,’ the 
amount of protection that a man can 
assure for his family if he dies or be- 
comes incapacitated depends, of 
course, on the amount of the indi- 
vidual premium he can pay. The 
greater his family’s need for insur- 
ance, the less adequate, ordinarily, is 
the insurance he can afford. A man 
who is in poor health or is in an 
especially hazardous occupation may 
not be able to buy individual insur- 
ance at all or may have to pay an 
increased rate or accept a policy that 
has various restrictions. Commercial 
insurance is a business, and a com- 
pany necessarily must limit the indi- 
vidual risk it can underwrite at a 
given individual rate. Since people 
who buy commercial insurance are 
often those who know or fear they 
may have reason to need it, premium 
rates must be higher than they are 
when very large groups or the whole 
population is covered and the risk is 
widely pooled. 

Likewise the worker who has heavy 
family obligations—many dependents 
or young children who would need an 
alternative source of support for many 
years if he should die or become in- 
capacitated—is likely to be the one 
who has the least margin over the 
family’s day-to-day requirements for 
food, shelter, and clothing to use for 
other purposes. Typically a family’s 
need for insurance against loss of the 
breadwinner’s earnings is greatest in 
the early years, when the worker’s 
earning capacity is likely to be less 
than it is later, when the wife is re- 
sponsible for the care of young chil- 
dren, and when there has been little 
time to pay for a home or make other 


individual savings. Thus the time 
when adequate protection is most im- 
portant from his standpoint and so- 
ciety’s is likely to be the time when 
he himself can do little to assure it. 

Social insurance has found a way to 
cut through these difficulties by mak- 
ing allowance for a worker’s depend- 
ents, in addition to the benefit to 
which he himself is entitled, when a 
family loses part or all of its cus- 
tomary livelihood because of the dis- 
ability, unemployment, old age, or 
death of the breadwinner. Such al- 
lowances are designed to assure a 
basic minimum which workers will 
supplement, insofar as they can, with 
individual savings or commercial in- 
surance. It may be expected that 
nearly all gainful workers will carry 
financial responsibility at some time 
during the course of their working 
lifetime for members of their imme- 
diate family or other relatives who, 
in the absence of adequate social in- 
surance protection, might require 
their aid. The costs of dependents’ 
allowances therefore may justly be 
spread over the whole group, and the 
worker with a big family contributes 
at the same rate as the person who at 
that time has no dependents. Social 
insurance covers very large groups of 
people, including the good risks as 
well as the bad. It is financed not 
only by employees’ contributions but 
also by employers’ contributions and 
in some cases by Government contri- 
butions as well. Therefore, reason- 
ably adequate protection for every- 
one can be made at a cost that can 
be borne equitably by those who stand 
to benefit from the system—covered 
workers, their employers, and the 
general public. 

Benefits paid to insured individual 
workers under social insurance pro- 
grams commonly replace a part of 
the amount they would have earned 
except for the unemployment, sick- 
ness, or other cause of their loss of 
earnings. For a person without de- 
pendents, such a reduction in income, 
even if temporary, is likely to require 
some change in living habits and use 
of savings and other personal re- 
sources. For a family, the adjust- 
ment is likely to be much more diffi- 
cult because, at any given level of 
earnings, a family must use a larger 
proportion of inceme than an indi- 
vidual for food and other daily essen- 
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tials that cannot be stopped or post- 
poned. A given dollar amount of 
benefit obviously has a very different 
connotation for the worker with de- 
pendents than for the person who has 
only himself to fend for. Depend- 
ents’ allowances help to carry, during 
periods of adversity, some of the re- 
sponsibilities assumed by the indivi- 
duals who are rearing the Nation’s 
future workers and citizens, spread- 
ing the costs over the whole group 
and over periods of time. 

From the standpoint of the Nation 
as a whole, provision for dependents 
is especially important as a means of 
safeguarding a country’s greatest so- 
cial asset, its children, and of helping 
to prevent family demoralization and 
dependency. Payment of dependents’ 
allowances meets the objective of so- 
cial insurance by proportioning to its 
presumptive needs the total amount 
payable to a household. At the same 
time, the cost of the system is much 
less than it would have to be if bene- 
fits for all individuals were scaled at 
amounts that would be adequate for 
a family. For the insured worker, 
provision for dependents means the 
security of knowing that members of 
his family have a basic protection 
against loss of his capacity to earn 
their living. 


Insuring a Nation’s Future 

It is logical that social insurance, 
which has been developed to meet the 
needs of workers in an industrialized 
society and a money economy, should 
be reinforced by special protection for 
dependents and, in particular, for 
children. In the older agricultural 
life, children ordinarily were an eco- 
nomic asset to a family. They helped 
produce much of what the family ate 
and wore. When the father was sick 
or died, the wife and children often 
could take on much of his work and 
continue to earn their living. 

As cities have grown up, however, 
and much of the work done on family 
farms also has become industrialized, 
and as our more complicated civiliza- 
tion has made it necessary for chil- 
dren to have more years of formal 
schooling to fit them for self-support, 
a family’s livelihood has come to de- 
pend increasingly on the money wages 
of a single breadwinner. When such 


a worker loses his wages, even tem- 
porarily, family income stops. 


If the 


get paid 
leave 
leave 


mother and children must 
work, ordinarily they must 
home, and the children must 
school, to do so. 

Assurance of a basic minimum for 
the family when the chief breadwin- 
ner’s earning capacity is interrupted 
or ended is the more important be- 
cause so many of the children of the 
United States are in homes where 
family income is too small to permit 
adequate individual savings for major 


catastrophes. In relation to the re- 
quirements of their members, fam- 
ilies with children tend to have 


smaller incomes than childless fam- 
ilies. Moreover, income tends to be 
less adequate in large families than 
in those with only a child or two, and 
the large families, though relatively 
few in number, include a dispropor- 
tionately large number of all children 
in the United States. 

A growing number of countries— 
among them Great Britain, Canada, 
and New Zealand—have considered it 
so important to assure a basic mini- 
mum for all children at all times that 
they have adopted systematic provi- 
sion for children’s allowances, fi- 
nanced from general or special rev- 
enues. These allowances may be paid 
for all children in a family or for 
all but the first, regardless of the 
family income. Since they are com- 
monly taxable as ordinary income, the 
amounts received by well-to-do fam- 
ilies are largely returned as tax pay- 
ments, while low-income families have 
added means of supporting their chil- 
dren. In countries that had depend- 
ents’ allowances under social insur- 
ance, the children’s allowances have 
been geared in with existing benefits 
or have replaced them. In Great 
Britain, for example, children’s allow- 
ances, payable to all families for all 
but the first child, continue when the 
parent is on benefit and replace, for 
all but the first child, the supplemen- 
tary benefits formerly payable under 
the existing systems of workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance, and contributory pensions. 


Some Questions To Be Decided 
in Establishing Dependents’ 


Allowances 
The particular provisions governing 
dependents’ allowances depend, of 


course, on the particular purpose of 


the program under which they are 
paid, the funds available, and many 
other factors. Somewhat different 
questions arise under long-term in- 


surance programs, such as old-a 


survivors insurance and insurance 
against permanent disability, and un- 
der the current-benefit programs— 
unemployment insurance and tem- 


porary disability insurance. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs deal only with a 
few general factors that relat 
various provisions for depends 
allowances. 





General Criteria 

The general criteria to be met in 
establishing dependents’ allowances 
are those that underlie all sound social 
Because millions of per- 
ocial 


insurance. 
sons are concerned and becaus« 
insurance must operate with the 
greatest possible economy, adminis- 
trative arrangements must be as sim- 
ple as possible and must be under- 
standable to the claimant. Both in 
the interest of simplicity and economy 
of operation and because people pre- 
fer arrangements that do not require 
detailed investigation of their 
sonal affairs, there should be a mini- 
mum need for “case investigations” 
of individual claims. The classes of 
dependents to be covered should be 
easily identifiable. The _ benefit 

should afford a reasonable minimum 
for the great majority of the familie 

to which they are paid and must be 
within the limits of reasonable cost to 
contributors. In the United States w 

have accepted the general principle 
that social insurance contributions 
and benefits should be proportioned to 
the past earnings of the worker and 
hence to his presumptive needs. For 
successful operation of the system, its 
objectives and general provisions must 


} 


be acceptable to the public—that 


per- 


they must accord with prevailin 
standards of what is fair and reason- 
able. 


Dependents To Be Included 

Old-age and survivors 
provides benefits for the aged wife of 
a retired worker and for his unmar- 
ried children under the age of 18. 
When an insured worker dies, bene- 
fits are payable to an aged widow, 
to unmarried children under age 18, 
and to a widow, regardless of her age, 
who has such children in her care 


insurance 
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If no widow or children survive who 
could at some time be entitled to 
benefits, benefits are payable to the 
aged parent or parents of the insured 
worker if they have been chiefly de- 
pendent on him. Relatively few par- 
ents have qualified for survivor bene- 
fits under the rather restrictive pro- 
visions relating to their age and past 
dependency on the worker and to the 
absence of a surviving widow or child. 
As old-age and survivors insurance 
matures, it may be expected that an 
increasing proportion of the aged 
population will be entitled to old-age 
benefits in their own right and that, 
accordingly, primary dependency of 
aged parents on their sons and 
daughters will be less common than 
it has been or is now. 

Children are recognized as depend- 
ents under the unemployment insur- 
ance laws of all five of the States that 
have established allowances for de- 
pendents under this program—Con- 
necticut, the District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts,’ Michigan, and Ne- 
vada. Massachusetts and Michigan 
make such allowances only for chil- 
dren. Other States variously include, 
under specified conditions, the wife 
and other dependents, such as a dis- 
abled husband has been sup- 
ported by a woman The 
District of Columbia includes the 
claimant’s mother, father, step- 
mother, stepfather, brother, and sis- 
ter if, because of age or physical con- 
dition, they are unable to work and 
are wholly or mainly supported by 
him. Children or the wife and chil- 
dren are the dependents for whom 
additional allowances are made un- 
der the workmen’s compensation laws 
of the 12 States’ that provide de- 
pendents’ benefits when a worker is 
temporarily totally disabled by a 
condition compensable under the law. 
Most of these States also provide de- 
pendents’ allowances if the worker is 
permanently disabled. 

All the workmen’s compensation 
systems except that of Oklahoma 
provide for death benefits to survi- 
vors of workers. The classes of sur- 
vivors recognized as dependents and 


who 
worker. 





1The Massachusetts program began 
operations April 1, 1947. 
2?Alabama, Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, 


Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 





eligible for death benefits vary con- 
siderably from State to State. In gen- 
eral, the widow and minor children 
are presumed to have been totally 
dependent on the worker, while the 
dependency of other’ survivors— 
sometimes limited to such classes as 
invalid widowers, parents, brothers, 
and sisters—is determined according 
to the facts. Usually the workmen’s 
compensation laws specify preferred 


classes of survivors or provide that 
partial dependents are to be ex- 
cluded from death benefits if a 


worker leaves total dependents. 
Clearly, provision for children and 
for a wife dependent on her hus- 
band’s earnings, especially when she 
has children in her care, meets the 
greatest part of the need for depend- 
ents’ allowances. For urban fami- 
lies, for example, census data indi- 
cate that in 1940 wives and children 
represented 84 percent of all family 
members not in the labor force. 


While many workers carry finan- 
cial responsibilities for relatives 
other than wives and children, it 
must be recognized that a social in- 
surance system must be designed in 
terms of the prevailing needs of the 
covered group. Except at undue cost 
and with great complexity, social in- 
surance could not provide for ail in- 
dividual circumstances; that is why, 
in this country and elsewhere, it is 
recognized that an adequate program 
of public assistance is a necessary 
supplement to social insurance. De- 
pendency of minor children and of a 
wife who is not herself gainfully oc- 
cupied is so nearly universal that it 
can be presumed, and benefits can be 
paid on evidence of the dependent’s 
relationship to the claimant. Inclu- 
sion of other classes of relatives or- 
dinarily requires specific evidence of 
their dependency. 

The classes of dependents to be 
covered may differ for different so- 
cial insurance programs, particularly 
as between programs that cover a 
short-term risk, such as unemploy- 
ment or temporary disability, and 
those that envisage payment of bene- 
fits over a long period of time. Dur- 
ing unemployment, for example, it 
may be considered unreasonable to 
expect a wife who ordinarily depends 
on her husband’s earnings to try to 
find a means of self-support, and for 


this reason as well as for simplicity 
in operation, it is often argued that 
when the husband is receiving unem- 
ployment benefits an allowance should 
be made for a wife, whether or not 
she has children in her care, if she 
is not gainfully occupied or is not 
herself drawing a benefit. In old-age 
and survivors insurance, on the other 
hand, no benefit except a relatively 
small lump-sum payment is paid im- 
mediately to a widow unless she has 
reached retirement age or has chil- 
dren in her care; it is presumed that, 
faced with a long or permanent 
change in their situation, younger 
widows who are not responsible for 
the care of children will find other 
means of support. Under the new 
National Insurance Act in Great 
Britain, on the other hand, widows’ 
benefits are payable at considerably 
younger ages. 


Benefit Amounts 

In old-age and survivors insurance, 
benefits to dependents are a fraction 
of the primary benefit based on the 
worker’s wage record, subject to cer- 
tain limitations on the total amount 
payable to a family. Under the five 
State unemployment insurance laws 
now providing for benefits to depend- 
ents, the allowance is a flat amount 
that is the same for each eligible de- 
pendent. In Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Michigan, the amount is $2 
a week and in the District of Colum- 
bia, $1; Nevada provides nothing for 
only one dependent, $3 for the first 
two, and $6 for three or more. The 
District and Connecticut also do not 
recognize dependents in excess of 
three; Michigan allows for as many 
as four and in certain circumstances 
pays a fractional allowance for a 
fifth; Massachusetts has no specific 
limit on the number of dependents for 
whom allowances may be paid. Since 
the benefit formulas relate the work- 
er’s benefit amount to his prior earn- 
ings, even when the dependents’ al- 
lowances are flat amounts rather than 
a proportion of the primary benefit, 
the total amount payable to a family 
varies somewhat according to the in- 
sured worker’s past earnings, within 
the various types of limitations on the 
maximum. 

In the District of Columbia the 
maximum weekly benefit is the same 
for all claimants, whether or not they 
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have dependents. A beneficiary 
whose own wage record qualifies him 
for the maximum will therefore not 
receive any additional allowance for 
dependents. The Connecticut law 
specifies that dependents’ allowances 
may not exceed half the benefit other- 
wise payable for a week of total un- 
employment. In Massachusetts the 
weekly benefit plus allowances may 
not exceed the average weekly wage; 
this limitation also applies in Michi- 
gan, but total benefits may not exceed 
$28. 

The benefits payable under State 
workmen’s compensation laws to de- 
pendents of disabled workers are in 
some cases a _ percentage of the 
amount due the worker himself and in 
some, additional flat amounts. Most 
of the compensation laws base death 
benefits on the average weekly wages 
of the deceased worker, but a few pay 
a flat pension. In some States the 
death compensation varies with con- 
jugal status and number of children. 


It is commonly believed that insur- 
ance benefits should not equal or ex- 
ceed the insured worker’s customary 
earnings, so as not to weaken incen- 
tives to resume earning. Such a limi- 
tation of the total including depend- 
ents’ allowances appears reasonable, 
especially in the programs in which 
benefits are payable over long periods 
of time. There is no fixed proportion, 


however, that ideally defines the per- 
centage of earnings that benefits may 
not exceed. Dependents’ allowances 
under existing programs and any that 
are likely to be adopted go largely to 
families with children. Most families 


with children are at the lower end of 
the income scale and under pressure 
to meet the developing needs of their 
growing youngsters. A small differ- 
ential between benefits and earnings 
is sufficient in such circumstances. 
The dollar maximums of the unem- 
ployment benefits specified in most 
State unemployment insurance laws 
are so low in relation to the earnings 
of many workers that the addition of 
dependents’ allowances similar to 
those already in effect in a few States 
would leave the family total for most 
beneficiary families still very much 
below their customary level of income. 


A Family Program 


Under the original Social Security 
Act, old-age and survivors insurance 
was in large measure a program of 
individual equity. Except for the 
weighting of the benefit formula in 
favor of the low-paid worker, the in- 
dividual’s return reflected largely the 
contributions made by him or on his 
behalf. The establishment in 1939 
of benefits for the dependents of aged 
retired workers and for survivors of 
insured workers greatly increased 
the value of that program for both 
the individual and the Nation. We 
have been slow, however, in apply- 
ing the same principle to the other 
chief existing social insurance pro- 
gram in this country, that is, to the 
unemployment insurance systems 
under State laws. 

Throughout all modern countries, 
the long-range decline in the birth 
rate, as well as the special circum- 
stances revealed by the war years, has 


emphasized the importance of the Na- 
tion’s children. At the same time, 
the adequate upbringing of a child 
and assurance of an education ade- 
quate to equip him to meet his and 
his country’s needs have become an 
increasing burden on family re- 


sources. Dependents’ allowances are 
one of the modern inventions that 
help to assure family well-being and 
solidarity when the earnings of the 
breadwinner are interrupted or cut 
short. They are a means of helping 


to ensure that children and others in 
the household will not lack basic es- 
sentials or be forced to take blind- 
alley jobs. They may also help to 


assure that a child need not give up 


school in order to earn or, because 
his mother must earn, lack needed 
care. 

Provision for dependents is, in my 
opinion, an essential part of any ade- 
quate social insurance program. 
Experience in the States that have 
already incorporated dependents’ al- 
lowances in their laws has revealed 
no insuperable administrative diffi- 


culties. There seems no reason why 
such allowances should exist in only 
5 of the 51 State unemployment in- 


surance laws or why they should be 


paid during disability under only 
about one-fourth of the workmen’s 
compensation laws. As more com- 


prehensive programs are developed 


permanent disability and as pro- 
grams .are established for insurance 
against the costs of medical care, 
adequate provision for dependents 
should be made at the start. 
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International Children’s Emergency Fund 


By Katharine F, Lenroot* 


In this article the United States representative on the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund outlines the need for or- 
ganizing cooperative world-wide effort to extend special aid 
to children in war-devastated countries and the problems to be 
surmounted if the Fund is to get into operation this year. 


THE URGENT IMPORTANCE of extending 
special aid to children in war-devas- 
tated countries, as provided by the 
resolution of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly creating the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund,’ 
becomes more evident as fuller infor- 
mation concerning the conditions of 
children in these countries is ob- 
tained. 

In his recent statement before the 
Executive Board of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, Dr. A. P. 
Meiklejohn, senior consultant in nu- 
trition, European Regional Office of 
UNRRA, declared that infant mor- 
tality is still well above prewar levels 
almost everywhere in central and 
eastern Europe. During 1946 the rate 
in some parts of, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia was more than 330 per 1.000 
live births; in other words, one in 
three of the children born had died 
within the first year of life. Dr. 
Meiklejohn said that tuberculosis is 
now the most important infectious 
disease in Europe; its association with 
underfeeding is well known. The 
combined tuberculosis rate for adults 
and children is commonly at least 
twice the prewar level. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis of the adult type is us- 
ually rare in children, but recent 
X-ray studies in Europe show a sig- 
nificant incidence of this type of 
tuberculosis among children of high- 
school age in urban centers. 

The primary problem for European 
children today is the lack of the mini- 
mum number of calories necessary to 
maintain health and make growth 
possible. In the area around Athens, 
14-year-old boys are now 3 inches 
shorter on the average than boys of 
the same age in the same schools 4 
years ago. The children most ser- 
iously affected are in the age group 


*Chief, Children’s Bureau. 

1For a brief discussion of the Fund in 
relation to the work of the UN Social 
Commission, see the Bulletin, February 
1947, pp. 7-8. 


7 to 14, since more emphasis has been 
given to the feeding of preschool 
children than to that of this school- 
age group. 

Several governments, in coopera- 
tion with UNRRA, have been carry- 
ing on child-feeding programs, 
through school meals and food for 
expectant and nursing mothers and 
preschool children, to supplement 
what was available at home. Such 
programs have reached about 2 mil- 
lion children in Greece, about 1 mil- 
lion in Poland, about 1.3 million in 
Czechoslovakia, and about 1 million 
in Italy. “There is no reason,” Dr. 
Meiklejohn points out, “why all these 
schemes could not be developed into 
permanent child-feeding projects on 
a national basis, along the lines 
adopted by the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the war.” With the termination 
of UNRRA supplies, however, these 
programs are in danger of being in- 
terrupted. 

Besides lack of food, millions of 
children lack adequate shelter and 
fuel and are destitute of clothing. 
Many of these problems can be met 
only with the economic recovery of 
the country and in the meantime by 
general relief programs. Clothing 
for children, however, can be sup- 
plied through special children’s pro- 
grams. A recent UNRRA worker re- 
turning from Poland tells of condi- 
tions in some districts where several 
children have to share one outfit of 
clothes and must take turns going to 
school. 

General lack of adequate facilities 
for care of orphaned and homeless 
children constitutes a serious problem 
in most European countries. 

Lack of trained personnel is also 
serious. Physicians, nurses, teach- 
ers, dietitians, social workers, all are 
needed for health supervision, med- 
ical and nursing care, education of 
parents in the preparation and use 
of foods, family rehabilitation, care 
of orphaned children and juvenile 


delinquents, and many other types of 
service. 


Purpose of the Fund 


Realization of the necessity of tak- 
ing steps for continuing international 
assistance to children after the ter- 
mination of UNRRA led to the estab- 
lishment of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 
Favorable action taken by the UNRRA 
Council, meeting in Geneva in August 
1946, and by the Economic and Social 
Council at Lake Success the following 
month preceded action by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in December. Before 
the General Assembly acted, the 
matter had been considered carefully 
by a subcommittee of the Assembly’s 
Third Committee. In its report the 
subcommittee stated: 

The children of Europe and China 
were not only deprived of food for sev- 
eral cruel years but lived in a state of 
constant terror, witnesses of the mas- 
sacre of civilians and of the horrors 
of scientific warfare, and exposed to 
the progressive lowering of standards 
of social conduct. The urgent prob- 
lem facing the United Nations is how 
to ensure the survival of these chil- 
dren. Millions of adults have emerged 
from the war less fit to meet the grave 
problems of the day than in 1939. 
The hope of the world rests in the 
coming generation. 


The resolution establishing the 
Fund provided that it was to be 
utilized and administered, to the ex- 
tent of its available resources: 


“(a) for the benefit of children and 
adolescents of countries which were 
the victims of aggression, and in order 
to assist in their rehabilitation; 

“(b) for the benefit of children and 
adolescents of countries at present 
receiving assistance from the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration; 

“(c) for child health purposes gen- 
erally, giving high priority to the chil- 
dren of countries victims of aggres- 
sion.” 

The Fund is governed by an Execu- 
tive Board, consisting at present of 
representatives of 26 nations (Swit- 
zerland was added by the Economic 
and Social Council in March 1947), 
and an Executive Director appointed 
by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations after consultation 
with the Executive Board. Dr. Ludwik 
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ajchman of Poland was elected 
Chairman of the Board, and Maurice 
Pate of the United States was ap- 
pointed Executive Director. 

The Fund is to be administered in 
accordance with principles adopted by 
the Economic and Social Council and 
its Social Commission. Under the 
terms of the Assembly resolution, 
countries desiring assistance must 
make provision for submitting reports 
on the use of supplies and other as- 
sistance and for equitable and efficient 
dispensation or distribution of all sup- 
plies or assistance, on the basis of 
need, without discrimination because 
of race, creed, nationality status, or 
political belief. The Fund is not to 
engage in activity in any country ex- 
cept in consultation with, and with the 
consent of, the government concerned. 


Estimated Resources 


The sources of support for the Fund 
will consist of any assets made avail- 
able by UNRRA and any voluntary 
contributions from governments, vol- 
untary agencies, individuals, or other 
sources. In its resolution the General 
Assembly called upon governments, 
voluntary agencies, and individuals to 
give the Fund their generous support. 

The Fund is directed by the resolu- 
tion creating it to “appeal to all vol- 
untary relief agencies to continue and 
intensify their activities” and to “take 
necessary measures in order to co- 
operate with these agencies.” The 
Board may invite representatives of 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions for consultation, and their staff 
and technical assistance are to be 
utilized to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble. The Fund may also use such 
staff, equipment, and records as may 
be made available by UNRRA while it 
is still in existence 

As directed by the resolution estab- 
lishing the Fund, the Executive Board 
made a report to the Fourth Session 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
including in the report a preliminary 
statement on recommended programs 
and estimate of expenses for 1947. 
As the report pointed out, when the 
Fund was established it was antici- 
pated that by the time the Executive 
Board reported to the Economic and 
Social Council several countries 


would have made formal application 
to the Fund for assistance, and that 
the 


Fund would have been able to 


weigh these requests against its pros- 
pective resources and recommend 
precise allocations. As yet, however, 
the Fund possesses no resources ex- 
cept the original contribution of 
$550,000 received through Fiorello 
La Guardia while he was Director 
General of UNRRA, from a special 
collection for food relief in Europe 
made in the United States in 1946. 
This contribution is available only 
for food, and none of it can be used 
for administrative expenses. The 
Executive Board was informed that 
the problems involved in the liquida- 
tion of UNRRA are such as to make 
it impossible to determine for some 
time what residual assets there may 
eventually be for transfer to the In- 
ternational Children’s Fund. The 
Fund will not begin operations until 
sufficient resources are available to 
carry on worth while activities. 


Proposed Operations 


General policies on the operation 
of the Fund are developed by a Pro- 
gram Committee of the Executive 
Board, consisting of representatives 
of eight countries and the Secretary- 
General. A letter pointing out the 
needs of the Fund was sent by the 
Acting Secretary-General to all gov- 
ernments that are members of the 
United Nations. Appended to this 
letter was a memorandum describing 
the Fund and its proposed methods 
of operation. Committee work and 
individual conferences have further 
stressed the importance of immediate 
contributions from governments, for 
it has been recognized that, in the first 
stage of operation at least, the major 
resources must come from this source, 
because of the time required for 
working out with representatives of 
voluntary agencies and other organ- 
izations adequate methods of volun- 
tary collections. 

In its report to the Economic and 
Social Council the Executive Board of 
the Fund estimated that some 30 mil- 
lion children in Europe alone, and an 
equal if not greater number in the Far 
East, are today in urgent need of sup- 
plementary aid. 

The program contemplated by the 
Fund is designed in the first instance 
to aid countries eligible for assistance 
to provide for children a supplemen- 
tary meal that includes special and 
additional foods required to assure 


health and growth. These are not 
attainable within the basic ration 
The Board estimated that, beyond 
doubt, at least 20 million children in 
countries eligible for assistance should 
receive a supplementary, midday meal 
of approximately 700 calories. Since 
the cost of such a meal is estimated at 
about 6 cents a day, or $20 a year, the 
cost of reaching 20 million children 
with such assistance would be about 
$400 million. In the opinion of the 
Board such a sum would cover the re- 


quirements only of those most ur- 
gently in need of a supplementary 
meal, and at least another 20 million 
children would benefit greatly from 


such assistance, were sufficient re- 
sources to be made available. 
A large part of this $400 million 


it was estimated, would be borne by 
the recipient countries in supplies 
warehousing, transportation, and 
services, but at least $200 million of 


outside assistance would be required. 
This, according to the Boarda’s report 
is an estimate of requirements over 
and above external assistance foi 
general relief purposes for such coun- 
tries as May receive such assistance 
The amount of contributions by re- 
cipient countries would depend on the 
level of the basic ration these coun- 
tries are able to maintain, including 
supplies provided through outside as- 
sistance for general relief. The sup- 


plies furnished by donor countries 
would vary in accordance with the 
kinds of food available for export in 
those countries. 

It was pointed out in the report to 
the Economic and Social Council that 
“supplementary assistance might also 
take the form of the provision of 
clothing, medical supplies o1 juip- 


ment for children’s institutions; no1 
must one preclude the possibili of 
other special projects, the need for 
which would appear as detailed in- 


formation was received from the 
countries in need.” 
The Executive Board has recog- 


nized that need in the countries of 
the Far East is clearly as great as, 
if not greater than, the need in 
Europe. Equal consideration is be- 
ing given to this problem, but it is 
too early to give an estimate that 
would be of any value. 

In its report to the Council 
Board gave the following 
division of expenditure by the Inter- 


the 
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national Children’s Emergency Fund 
per $1 million contributed: 


eee . $1, 000, 000 
Milk and supplementary fats- 678, 000 
High protein food ‘ 115, 000 
CE ccntinntinthn dnt ween 22, 000 
Cod liver oil or substitutes-_- 16, 000 
Clothing, medical supplies and 

other equipment-__..------ 169, 000 


The sum of $1 million would prob- 
ably care for about 85,000 children. 

It is hoped that in addition to the 
child-feeding program, which is 
planned to reach also expectant and 
nursing mothers, the Fund will be 
able to give some assistance in en- 
couraging the rehabilitation of chil- 
dren's institutions. 

The cooperation of the World 
Health Organization has been en- 
listed in training personnel for health 
work. A certain percentage of the 
fellowships provided by the Interim 
Committee of the Organization will 
be assigned for maternal and child 
health work. The program of ad- 
visory welfare services being de- 
veloped by the United Nations should 
also be of some assistance in training 
child welfare personnel. 


The Social Commission’s Recom- 
mendations 

The Social Commission, meeting 
from January 20 through February 5 
of this year, received a report of the 
International Children’s Fund. In its 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council the Commission expressed its 
approval of the Fund’s report and 
urged that both the Executive Board 
and the Council give first priority to 
the problem of raising additional 
funds from governmental and non- 
governmental sources, so that the 
Fund will be ready to start work as 
soon as UNRRA ceases to operate. 
The Commission, in harmony with 
the information contained in the 
Fund’s report and the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly, 
formulated a statement of principles 
which it recommended should be 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council as principles of operation of 
the Fund. Included in these princi- 
ples are a statement of priorities and 
the following declaration concerning 
the relation of emergency measures to 
existing programs: 

Emergency measures shall be so 
developed and administered as to 
utilize and strengthen the permanent 
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child health and child welfare pro- 
grams of the countries receiving as- 
sistance and promote effective coor- 
dination of official and voluntary 
services. 

With reference to staff, it was 
recommended that provision be made 
for the technical staff needed to en- 
sure effective operation of the Fund 
and to supply the technical services 
necessary to achieve its objectives. 

Another recommendation dealing 
with the information required was 
as follows: 

“Governments requesting assist- 
ance will submit proposals giving in- 
formation required by the Executive 
Board or a committee thereof, as to 
need for assistance and methods by 
which the program will be carried 
out. Such proposals should show 
how the following requirements will 
be met: 

“(1) Provision for proper and 
efficient administration of the pro- 
gram. 

“(2) Utilization, so far as possi- 
ble, of existing official and volun- 
tary agencies, with provision made 
for coordination of the services of 
all agencies utilized in carrying out 
the program for which assistance 
is requested. 

“(3) Assurance that supplies and 
services under the program will be 
equitably dispensed or distributed 
on the basis of need without dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, 
creed, nationality status, or political 
belief. 

“(4) Provision for reports for 
such periods and containing such 
information as the Executive Board 
may require.” 


Economic and Social Council Action 


In its report to the Economic and 
Social Council, the Executive Board 
of the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund declared that perhaps the 
most difficult part of the estimate was 
that for the operating and adminis- 
trative costs of the Fund in 1947. 
The number of staff members, espe- 
cially those in the field, will of course 
vary in accordance with the variety 
of special projects put into operation, 
the number of children receiving aid, 
and the number of countries to which 
the Fund gives aid. The report as- 
sumes that the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations would give con- 


siderable help in the form of legal, 
accounting, publicity, and other serv- 
ices. Technical help, information, 
and special studies would be requested 
from specialized agencies, such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the World Health Organization, and 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 
The FAO and the Interim Commission 
of the WHO are already cooperating 
with the Executive Board and the 
staff of the Fund in various ways. 
Consideration is being given to a milk 
study and to the possibility of setting 
up, under the joint auspices of FAO 
and WHO, a technical advisory com- 
mittee on food needs of children. 
Technical staff will be required at 
the headquarters of the Fund for 
planning and review purposes and as- 
sistance in developing policies. Field 
staff will also be necessary to assure 
that the resources of the Fund are 
used for the purposes intended, to 
plan with governments concerning 
both needs and policies, and to fur- 
nish such technical assistance as may 
be required. P 

The Economic and Social Council, 
after considering the Social Commis- 
sion’s report on the International 
Children’s Fund and the reports of the 
Executive Board itself, adopted a res- 
olution on March 29 approving the 
conclusions of the report of the Exec- 
utive Board and transmitting to the 
Board for its guidance the principles 
for the operation of the Fund and 
the recommendations of the Social 
Commission as amended by the Coun- 
cil. 
Immediate Financial Problems 

The problem of contributions from 
governments is the first concern of the 
Executive Board. Only government 
support will enable the Fund to get 
into operation quickly enough to as- 
sist in meeting the 1947 needs. At the 
March meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council, New Zealand and Nor- 
way indicated that government sup- 
port for the Fund would be forthcom- 
ing. The matter is under considera- 
tion by the governments of the United 
States, Canada, and other countries. 

It will be remembered that in creat- 
ing the Fund the General Assembly 
authorized contributions from volun- 
tary sources. A plan for a world-wide 
collection of voluntary funds for re- 
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lief purposes, based on contributions 
of a day’s pay, was presented to the 
General Assembly in December by 
Aake Ording of Norway, and the As- 
sembly adopted a resolution favoring 
the plan in principle and asking the 
Secretary-General to explore the pos- 
sibilities of raising funds in this way. 
After receiving the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on the explorations that 
had been made, the Economic and 
Social Council decided to support the 
principle of voluntary. collection, 
based either on the day’s pay plan or 
on alternative methods best suited to 
the conditions in particular countries. 
The Council adopted the following 
resolution: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 
taking note of the General Assembly 
Resolution No. 57 of the same date, 

“1. Approves in principle the pro- 
posal for a special world-wide appeal 
for nongovernmental voluntary con- 
tributions to meet emergency relief 
needs of children, adolescents, ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers, with- 
out discrimination because of race, 
creed, nationality status, or political 
belief, by way of a “One Day’s Pay” 
collection or some alternative form 
of collection better adapted to any 
particular country; 

“2. Requests the Secretary-General 
to continue his exploration of the 
most appropriate procedures for 
carrying forward this work and to 
make such arrangements as may be 
necessary for this purpose, taking into 
account the circumstances, including 
the foreign exchange position, of each 
country; 

“3. Further requests the Secretary- 
General to report to the next session 
of:the Economic and Social Council 
on the progress of this project; 

“4. Urges governments to aid and 
facilitate this voluntary effort on the 
understanding that agreement will 
be reached between the Secretary- 
General and each country (a) as to 
the disposal of the national collec- 
tions, and (b) as to the purchase of 
supplies within the country for use 
elsewhere; 

“5. Authorizes the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, after due consultations, to fix a 
date most suitable for the collection.” 

Substantial funds for foreign relief 
have been raised by voluntary or- 
ganizations in the United States dur- 


ing and immediately after the war. 
Policies with reference to foreign re- 
lief are coordinated by the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of the United States Government. 
During the month of January 1947 
the total value of relief sent abroad 
by American agencies and recorded 
with the Advisory Committee was 
$14.1 million. Any plans for a volun- 
tary collection in the United States 
will be worked out in cooperation 
with the voluntary agencies as repre- 
sented by the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Serv- 
ice and the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. It will be at 
least the latter part of 1947, however, 
before plans for the collection can be 
put into operation. In the meantime, 
existing voluntary agencies will con- 
tinue handling the problem of imme- 
diate relief for children. 


Relation to Other Assistance Meas- 
ures 


The proposed governmental and 
other contributions from the United 


States for the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund should not be 
confused with the President’s 
posal, submitted to Congress on Feb- 
ruary 21, for an appropriation of not 


pro- 


to exceed $350 million for direct as- 
sistance from the United States. The 
purpose of this appropriation, as of 
other assistance which may be given 
directly by the United States, is to 
provide assistance to countries in 
maintaining a ration sufficient to 
give the basic essentials of life. Such 
relief is a necessary foundation for 
special children’s programs, because 


the extent to which child relief will 
be successful in assuring opportunity 
for health and growth will depend 
on whether such relief can be, in fact, 
supplementary, or whether it must be 
used merely to keep children alive. 
The International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund provides the means for 
world-wide cooperation in 1 
children who have suffered grievous] 
from war and its consequences. I 
is a cause which should command uni- 
versal and generous support. 
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Earners and Dependents in Urban Families 


in Relation to Family tines 
By Jacob Fisher* 


IN MOST SOCIAL INSURANCE systems 
contributions are based on individual 
earnings. Benefits, on the other hand, 
are, for many programs, varied by siz 
and composition of family. Since 
lower-paid workers tend to have 
larger families there is a rough kind 
of social equity in this departure from 
the payment of benefits strictly pro- 
portional to contributions. How 
rough is not too well known, since data 
on contributions and benefits by fam- 
ily income class can be only partially 
approximated. 

It is of course true that, even if all 
the facts were in, people would still 
disagree on what is socially equitable. 
There is considerable value neverthe- 
less in assembling what materials 
there are as a basis for a discussion of 
the policy issues involved. Measure- 
ment of the impact of social insurance 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Di- 
vision of Coordination Studies. Martin 
Marimont and Sol Ackerman, formerly of 
the Division, aided in the development 
of the tables. 


taxes and the incidence of benefits by 

family income classes depends, how- 

on the availability of data on 
; and dependent 


and the ef- 


ever, 
the number of earne: 

at varying income levels, 
fect of income differences on size and 
composition of family. 

The present article addresses itself 
to the analysis of family composition 
and income relationships. The data 
are derived from the 1940 census and 


with income from wages ol vlary 
only. Such families numbered 11.1 
million or somewhat half 
of the urban families enumerated and 
a little more than a third of all fam- 
ilies in the United States. 


more than 


Type of family Total Urban Rural 
All families 35, 087, 440 20, 749, 200) 14, 338, 240 
Families with in- | 
come from wages 
or salary only }15, 928, 300/11, 132, 500) 4, 795, 800 
Other families 19, 159, 140} 9, 616, 700) 9, 542, 440 
| 
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Families with income limited to 
wages or salary were selected because 
total income was obtained for such 
families only. (The census schedule 
included an item for income of $50 
or more from other sources but only 
with respect to its receipt or nonre- 
ceipt.) To maximize homogeneity in 
the data, the analysis was confined to 
urban families. 

The usefulness of the data pre- 
sented in the article does not lie in 
the income distribution, which is de- 
scriptive of only one segment of the 
population in 1939 and is not repre- 
sentative of the incomes of families 
in that segment today, or in the spe- 
cific averages developed for earners 
and dependents by income class. 
These may be expected to change with 
shifts in the Mmcome structure and 
family composition of the population. 
Estimates made in the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, for instance, 
suggest that primary dependents, as 
defined below, may vary from 1.05 to 
1.15 per worker, depending on the 
economic assumption used. The ratio 
will also be larger or smaller depend- 
ing on the relative broadness with 
which the term dependent is defined. 
The principal value of the estimates 
lies rather in the magnitude of the 
differences in earner and dependent 
ratios among income classes and 
among families of varying size and 
composition, and in the direction of 
the change in the ratio with changes 
in income, size of family, number of 
earners, and number of dependents 

Definitions—The family referred 
to in this article is the census “pri- 
vate family,” defined as comprising 
“a family head and all other persons 
in the home who are related to the 
head by blood, marriage or adoption, 
and who live together and share com- 
mon housekeeping arrangements.” 
A person living alone is considered a 
one-person family. An urban family 
is a family living in an area defined by 
the Bureau of the Census as urban, 
generally a city or other incorporated 
place having 2,500 or more inhabi- 
tants. The family head is the per- 
son regarded by the other family 
members as the head. The head is 
usually the chief earner; in some 
cases, however, the head is the parent 
of the chief earner. Children are un- 
married family members under age 
18 related to the head, but not nec- 





essarily the children of the head. 
4 Among the 19.2 million children in 
urban families in 1940, 17.8 million, 
or 93 percent, were children of the 
head, 1 million were grandchildren, 
and 0.4 million were other relatives. 
Wage or salary income includes all 
money received in 1939 in compensa- 
tion for work or services performed 
as employees, including commissions, 
tips, piece-rate payments, bonuses, 
and so on, as well as receipts com- 
monly referred to as wages or sala- 
ries. The value of income received 
in kind, such as living quarters, meals, 
and clothing, is not included. An 
earner is a person 14 years old or over 
who reported that he received $1 or 
more of wage or salary income in 1939. 
A small number consisted of part- 
time or seasonal workers, persons not 
ordinarily in the labor force. Some 
labor-force members in March 1940, 
on the other hand, were not classified 
as earners since they had no earnings 
in 1939, either because of disability or 
unemployment or because they were 
self-employed in 1939 or because they 
entered the labor force as new mem- 
bers after December 1939. Depend- 
ents are wives not in the labor force 
of family heads who are earners, and 
unmarried children under 18, not in 
the labor force, living in a family 
whose head is a relative and an earner. 
Such persons are sometimes referred 
to in the article as primary depend- 
ents, since they exclude nonworking 
parents, disabled husbands, and older 
children, who could be included in a 
broader definition of the term de- 
pendent. Other persons are family 
members who are neither earners nor 
dependents, as defined, including 
nonearner family heads, children 
over age 18 at school, and other adult 
relatives of the head not in the labor 
force. 


Number of Earners 

Most families with wage or salary 
income have only one earner.' In 

1For an earlier analysis of family in- 
come and family composition, based on 
the 1935-36 National Health Survey, and 
using the bio-legal concept of the family 
as distinguished from the census family 
concept employed in this article, see the 
following articles in the Social Security 
Bulletin: “The Economic Status of Urban 
Families and Children,” May 1939; “In- 
come of Urban Families and Individuals 
in Single-Family Households,” Septem- 


1939, two-thirds of the families living 
in urban areas and with income from 
wages or salary only had one earner, 
25 percent had two earners, and 8 
percent had three or more. 


Families 


Number of earners = 
Percent- 
i1ber age dis- 


ribution 


Total 5 11, 132, 500 100.0 


i earner 7, 509, 440 67.5 

2 earners wee 2, 747, 740 | 24.7 

3 or more earners , 875, 3: 7.9 
| 






Families with more earnels gen- 
erally enjoy a larger income. In 1939 
more than 9 out of 10 families with 
incomes below $200 had only one 
earner. Among families reporting 
income of $3,000-4,999, only 39 per- 
cent had one earner, 35 percent had 
two earners, and 26 percent had three 
or more. The influence of number of 
earners upon family income is illus- 
trated in table 4. 

Size of family.—The rise shown in 
table 4 in average numbers of earners 
as family income moves up is accom- 
panied, it may be observed, by a con- 
current increase in average family 
size. What is the relation of these 
three factors? 

When families are classified by size, 
the following pattern emerges: 


Average Median 
number of family 
earners income 


Total 1, 48 $1, 476 

00 830 
413 
520 
636 
, 612 


pa fet et et 


or more « 2. UO 


Each step-up in family size is asso- 
ciated with a gain in both number of 
earners and amount of income, except 
that families of five or more have a 
smaller income than families of four. 
This suggests that the association of 
size and income may not hold for rela- 
tively large families. Data based on 
a sample differing slightly from the 


ber 1939; “Gainful Workers and Income 
in Urban Single-Family Households,” 
December 1939; “Income, Children, and 
Gainful Workers in Single-Family House- 
holds,” February 1940; “Income, Children, 
and Gainful Workers in Urban Multi- 
Family Households,” April 1940. 
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Table 1.—Median income in 1939 of urban families with wage or 


salary income only, 


by size of family, age, sex, and marital status of head. 


Male head (n 


irried, wife present) aged 


‘ ~ | Fen 





Persons in family lotal male ienad 
Total nder 35-44 15-54 5 and head 
35 ove 

tal $1,496 | $1,601 | $1,407 | $1,702 | $1,811 | $1,654 | §$ 2 

1 S54 104 R803 

2 1, 431 1, 510 1, 507 1, 676 ] 7 l 347 tel 

3 1 549 1, 583 1 1, 770 1, 848 l tt 1, 132 

1 1,675 1, 694 1, 385 1, 786 1, O75 2 3] 260 

A 1.681 | 1,693| 1 1,687 | 1,942 1, 89 1, 379 

6 1, 653 1, 654 ] 1, 556 1, 884 1, 904 1, 5O1 

7 ! 1, 590 1, 584 1 1, 37¢ 1, 807 2 1, 87 1, 57¢ 

Source; Sizteenth Census of the United St ues, 194: Population, Families, Siz f Fam y and Age of flead, 
table 8 

one used to obtain the averages in median wage or salary earnings in 

table 1 support such a view. ‘They 1939 were reported by men in the age 


yield a median income of $1,675 for 
families of four, $1,681 for families of 
five, $1,653 for families of six, and 
$1,590 for families of seven or more. 
The correlation, in other words, is 
good up to families of five; beyond that 
point there appears an increasing dis- 
parity between size of family and 
income. 

Number of earners, on the other 
hand, is directly related to size of 
family and amount of family income: 


| | 
em Median 
Number of earners . family 
. income 
per family | 
Total 3. 37 $1, 476 
l 3. OS 1, 308 
2 3.45 1, $10 
3 or more 5. 57 2, 574 


What accounts for the association 
of number of earners with both family 
size and family income, but the decline 
in income in larger families? 

It may be useful to examine first 
the relationship of family size and 
income when the number of earners 
is held constant. 

Among one-earner families the 
Same pattern in the trends in size and 
income may be noted as in all families, 
that is, median income increases with 
size up to five persons, then declines. 
Since the earner in one-earner fam- 
ilies was the head in 94 cases out of 
100—a ratio which increased with in- 
come, reaching 99 percent in families 
with an income of $5,000 or more— 
some plausibility attaches to the sug- 
gestion that income drops in larger 
families with one earner because the 
age at which individual earnings are 
at their maximum does not coincide 
with the age of the head at which 


families are biggest. The highest 


class 35-44, whereas the men with the 
largest average families were in the 
age class 45-54, when earnings had 
begun to decline. When it is borne 
in mind that, in husband-wife fam- 
ilies, the average age of the head rises 
in each successive family size beyond 
two-person families, the unfavorable 
effect of the decreasing earnings of 
older workers on family-size-income 
relationships in one-earner families 
may be readily appreciated. 


Of somewhat more significance, 
perhaps, is the influence of occupa- 
tion on earnings and family size. 
Among the major 
classes in the census there appears to 
be a substantial negative correlation 
between the _ two. Family heads 
classified as laborers, as operatives 
and kindred workers, and as cYrafts- 
men, foremen, and kindred 
had more children in 1940 than heads 
who were clerical, sales and kindred 


occupational 


workers 


workers, proprietors, managers 
officials, and professional and semi- 
professional workers. Median rmn- 


ings in the first three groups, on the 
other hand, were considerably smaller 
than those in the other groups. 
For urban families dependent 
the earnings of one person only, 
summary, the downward trend in in- 


on 
in 


come in larger families may be at- 
tributed in part to the increase in 
average age of the head in larger 


families and the decline in his earn- 
ings because of age, but more im- 
portantly to the tendency of workers 
in occupations yielding a lower in- 
come to have more children than 


Chart 1.—Median income of families with specified number of wage earners, by size 0/ 
famil 
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workers in the higher-paid occupa- 
tions. 

The nonassociation of family size 
and income in larger families appears 
also in families with two earners, with 
three earners, and so on (chart 1). 

The recurrence of pattern 
suggests that the earnings of the head 
are the dominant element in the 
family-income picture. The presence 
of additional earners raises the level 
of family income, but not the general 
outline of the family-income-family- 
size contour. The determining fac- 
tors appear to be three: the head is 


this 


an earner in nearly all families; only 
one family in three has secondary 
earners; secondary earners have 


smaller earnings than primary earn- 
ers. 

Ninety-three out of a hundred fam- 
ily heads reported earnings in 1939. 





Type of earner 
\ i 2 or more 
earner 
Total _ - 11, 132, 506 623, O64 
Head an earner___- 10, 377, 000 800 
Only earner 7, 064, 200 
Other earners present 3, 312,800 | 3,312, 800 
Head not an earner 735, 500 310, 2¢0 
One earner 445, 240 
Other earners present 310, 264 310, 260 


The median income of earner heads 
in families with income from wages or 
salary only was $1,344; of wives, $650; 
of children under age 18, $154; and of 
other relatives of the head, $740. 
While larger families tend to have 
more earners, and families with more 
earners average more income, the in- 
come of families with the same num- 
ber of earners begins to drop shortly 
after the family-size point at which a 
decline in the earnings of the primary 
worker sets in. The additional in- 
come supplied by secondary workers 
in larger families is not sufficient to 
overcome entirely the drop in the 
earnings of the primary worker. 
Hence the correlation in the aggre- 
gate of number of earners with both 
family size and family income, but 
the decline in income in larger fami- 
lies. 

Family composition.—Data on fam- 
ily size and income by sex, marital 


status, and age of head illustrate the 
relative influence of the earner status 
of the head, the earnings of the head, 
and the presence of secondary carn- 


Table 2.—Average number of persons per family in labor force, urban families, by size 
and sex and marital status of head, 1940 


sat 
1 QOUai 


Husband-wife families 
Head 
Others 

Other farnilies 


Others 


Source: Estimated from sources listed in foot 1 
ers on the relationship of family size 
and family income. 

Among urban families with a wo- 
man head (single, widowed, divorced, 
or separated) no decrease in income 
took place in 1939 in larger families. 
The peak in income for families 
headed by a single, widowed, divorced, 
or separated man was not reached 
until families of six. Among husband- 
wife families, by contrast, the largest 
median income was shown by families 
of four and five. 

Differentiation by age of family 
head may also be noted. When the 
husband in husband-wife families was 
under age .35, the two-person family 
had the highest income; when he was 
in the ages 35-54, median income was 
at a peak in four-person families; 
when he was 55 or older the family 
with six or more persons had the 
highest income (table 1). 

The association of family size and 
income, in other words, was more 
pronounced for families sometimes 
referred to as broken families, and, 
among so-called normal] families (i. e. 
husband-wife families), for families 
with an older head. Now one of the 
ways in which the broken family dif- 
fers from the normal family is in the 
presence of fewer children, both ab- 
solutely (average for all families) 
and relatively (families of the same 
size). Conversely the broken family 
has proportionately more adult rela- 
tives and more members in the labor 
force (table 2). Similarly, husband- 


wife families with heads past 45 
years have relatively fewer children 
than families with younger heads 


and proportionately more adult rela- 
tives of the head and more members 
in the labor force. Since only a 
negligible number of children are in 


A verage number of persons in labor force, 
by size of family 
rotal 2 +) oe 
1. 54 1. Of 2¢ 1. 41 1. 57 2. 12 
1. 54 2 ] 1. 53 2. 05 
Of } vt 92 
8 7 57 1,13 
59 00 27 1.79 1. 84 2. 58 
70 1. 00 6 7 44 
82 61 1. 22 1. 40 | , 
| ae 8 “ s ne 
to table 4, 


the labor force (3 out of 100 in urban 
families in 1940 as compared with 
almost 1 in 3 among adult relatives), 
increases in family size are accom- 
panied by a more rapid growth in the 
number of earners and in income 
among broken families than among 
normal families, and among families 
with ‘older heads than among fami- 
lies with younger heads. 

In broken families, and in families 
with an older head, furthermore, the 
influence of the earnings of the head 
on total family income, the import- 
ance of which has been alluded to 
earlier, is diminished by the smaller 
proportion of heads in the labor force 
and the reduced earnings of such 
heads. In 1940 only 4 in 10 women 
heads of families were in the labor 
force, aS compared with 3 in 4 male 
heads of broken families and 9 in 10 
heads in husband-wife families. The 
ratio of heads in the labor force 
among husband-wife families fell 
from 99 percent in the ages under 
45 years to 47 percent of heads 65 
years and older. 

Of the same significance are the 
lower average earnings of heads of 
broken families as compared with the 
heads of husband-wife families, and 
the decline in the average earnings 
of family heads beyond age 45. In 
1939, heads of urban husband-wife 
families with income from wages or 
salary only reported median earnings 
of $1,406; male heads of broken fam- 
ilies, $1,105; women heads, $766. The 
median for male heads 35 to 44 years 
was $1,507; for male heads 45 to 64 
years, $1,456; for male heads 65 years 
and over, $1,213. 

All three factors—less frequent 
membership of the head in the labor 
force, lower average earnings of the 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of 
urban families with wage or salary 
income only, by size of income in 1939, 

| and sex and marital status of head 


Other fam- 


Hus- ilies 
band-|___ 
Family income rotal | wife 
fam- Fe- 
ilies —— male 
. head 
Total 100. 0 100.0 |100.0 100. 0 
$1499 10.1 7.1 17.8 24.4 
500-999 18. 6 16.8 25. 5 26.4 
1,000-1,499 _ . 21.4 21.9 | 20.0 19.3 
1,500-1,999 19.0} 20.5 | 13.6 2.7 
2,000-2,499 12.8 14.0 8.9 7.2 
2,500-2,999 6.8 7.4 4.8 8 
3,000-4,999 9.1 9.9 7.4 5.2 
5,000 or mor 2.2 2.4 1.9 1.1 


of the United States, 1940: 
Wage or Salary In- 


Source: Sizteenth Census 
Population, Families, Family 
come, 1939, table 9 


head, and more frequent presence of 
other workers—tend to enhance the 
importance of secondary earners in 
broken families and by the same token 
to produce a more direct association 
in such families between family size 
and family income. 

These factors also account, of 
course, for the higher average income 
of husband-wife families as compared 
with broken families and, among the 
latter, for the more favorable eco- 
nomic status of families with a male 
head. The effect on the relative dis- 
tribution of family types among in- 
come classes is illustrated in table 3. 

The relationships of family size, 


family composition, and family in- 
come set out in this article are 
roughly descriptive of the relation- 
ships at one point in time, the 1940 
census week. Were the data avail- 
able, it is possible that similar pat- 
terns could be developed for 1930. 
Most families in existence in both 
years would, however, be found in 
different size and income classes in 
1930; some, in addition, would shift 
from one family type to another. 
The structure and economic status of 
families, in other words, change with 
time. his fact suggests that many 
of the phenomena noted here reflect 
different aspects of the family life 
cycle, and that an analysis based on 
the life cycle would yield additional 
insights into size-composition-income 
relationships.* 


Number of Primary Dependents 
By definition all families with wage 
or salary income have at least one 


earner. Not all of these families, 
however, have primary dependents. 
Three in every ten urban families 


with wage or salary income only in 
1939 had no primary dependents, 
three had one, two had two primary 
dependents, and two had three or 
more. Primary dependents may thus 


*See, for instance, W. S. Woytinsky, 
“Income Cycle in the Life of Families and 
“Individuals,” Social Security Bulletin, 
June 1943, pp. 8-17. 


be seen to be more widely dispersed 
than earners, nearly half of whom 
were in families with one earner only. 


Fa 
Number of primary 
dependents 
Number 
lotal__. ° 11, 132, 5 100. ¢ 
0 -* 3, 459, 78 
04. 18 
3 yr more 4 345 
If the term “dependents” ere 
broadened to include nonworking 
parents living with the family ad 


or supported by him in whole or part 
disabled husbands of women e: 
and nonworking children over age 18 


rners, 


these proportions would change 
somewhat, but not significantly. The 
present analysis is limited to wives 


and children because their status as 
dependents is usually taken for 
granted in insurance systems paying 
dependents’ benefits; they account for 
almost all dependents, however de- 


fined; and more data are available for 
them than for other types of depend- 
ents. Among urban families with 
wage or salary income only in 1939, 
primary dependents comprised 89 
percent of all nonearners. 

Families with very low incomes tend 
to have relatively fewer primary de- 


Table 4.—Urban families with wage or salary income only, number of persons, number of earners, number of primary dependents, by 


| 
| | 
| | 
Family income class we a 7 
| 








size of family income, 1939 ' 


Number of persons 


| 
| 
Primary 
| 

















Average number of persons per family 














families } | Primary | = ae 

| Total | Earners depend- | Others Total Earners | depend- | Others Pb oak : 

| ents } | ents : 

| 

| —EE — — = o—_ 

Total 11, 132, 500 | 37, 481, 997 | 16, 491, 582 | 18, 657, 443 | 2, 332, 972 | 3.37 1.48 | 1. 68 0. 21 | 3. 1 2.1 

$1-199 ‘ 258, 520 699, 760 279, 763 374, 540 | 2.7 1. 08 | 1.45 | 18 2. 53 2. 34 
200-399 538,740 | 1, 556, 855 627, 028 822, 981 2. 89 1.16 | 1. 53 | 20 | 2. 69 2.31 
408-599... 704, 120 2, 173, 113 855, 918 1, 173, 416 | 3. 09 1. 22 1. 67 20 2. 88 2. 37 
600-799 869, 260 2, 739, 916 1, 076, 143 1, 485, 800 | 3.1! 1. 24 1.71 20 2. 95 2. 38 
800-999 826, 420 2, 648, 804 1, 075, 470 1, 401, 119 | 3. 21 1. 30 1.70 | 21 3. OO 2. 30 
1,000-1,199 926, 120 3, 024, 588 1, 219, 822 | 1, 614, 008 | 3. 27 1.32 1.74 21 Of 2. 32 
1,200-1,399 1, 060, 080 3, 487, 884 1, 383, 177 1, 892, 004 | 3. 29 1.30 | 1. 78 20 09 . 37 
1,400-1,599 1, 009, 380 3, 399, 920 1, 364, 835 | 1, 826, 907 | 3. 37 1.35 | 1.81 | 21 3. 16 2 34 
1,600-1,999 | 1, 506,080 | 5,144,373 | 2,242,799 | 2, 576, 70: 3. 42 1. 49 | 1.71 22 3. 2 2.15 
2,000-2,499 1, 423, 420 4, 965, 036 2, 278, 466 2é 33 3. 4 1. 60 | 1. 67 | 22 3. 27 2. 04 
2,500-2,999 } 752,440 | 2,744,988 | 1, 408, 271 l, 95 3. 65 1. 87 | 1. 54 2 12 1. 83 
3,000-4,999 1, 015, 040 | 3, 986, 463 2, 182,960 |; 1,! 3. 8 2.15 1. 50 ‘ 23 t 1.70 
5,000 or more | 242, 380 | 960, 297 | 496, 930 | 57 3. 95 2. 05 1.76 15 81 1. 86 

| } 

t Earners are persons 14 years old and over who reported receipt in 1939 of $1 4, 5, 6, 9, 11; Population, Families, Types of Families, tables 3, 4, 5; Poz ulation 
or more in wages or salary. Primary dependents are wives not in the labor force and Housing, Families, General Characteristics, table 4; Population, The Labor 
of family heads who are earners and unmarried children under 18 not in the labor Force, Wage or Salary Income in 1939, tables me Population, The Labor Force, 
force, living in a family whose head is a relative and an earner. ‘‘Others’’ are Employment and Personal Characteristics, table 19; Population, Volume IV, 
related to head but are neither earners nor dependents. Characteristics by Age, Part 1, table 11; Population, Families, Employment Status, 

tables 6, 9, 10; Population, Families, Size of Family and Age of Head, table 8; 


Source: Estimated from following volumes of the Sizteenth Census of the United 


States, 1940: Population, Families, Family Wage or Salary Income, 1939, tables 





Population, Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force, table 17. 
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Chart 2.—Median income of families of specified size, by number of dependents 
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pendents than families in the middle 
income range, among whom is to be 
found the heaviest concentration of 
dependents. Increases in family in- 
come beyond that received by the 
middle group are generally accom- 
panied by a decline in the average 
number of dependents. A secondary 
concentration of primary dependents 
occurs in families with incomes of 
$5,000 or more (table 4). 

Family size -—Family size and num- 
ber of primary dependents are closely 
related, that is, the larger the family, 
the larger the number of dependents. 
Median family income, as already 
noted, rises as families increase in 
size but drops among larger families. 


| Average Median 

eee se | number of vending 

Persons in family wimary family 

primary | income 

dependents 

Total... 1. 68 $1, 476 
hae inckeecane e4 830 
, 52 1, 413 
1.35 1, 520 
as 2. 23 1, 636 
5 or more 3. 76 1, 612 


Consistent with this pattern, fam- 
ily size increases with the number of 
primary dependents, but family in- 
come, after rising to a peak in fam- 
ilies with two dependents, falls in 
families with three or more depend- 
ents. 


Median 








3 or more 


l 
+ . oe aren | Average 
sat oo | number of | family 
el ' | persons | income 
| | 3. 37 | $1, 476 
ee ees sists’ 1.99 | 1, 404 
i tilelarselinn cases pains 2. 68 | 1, 450 
; — a wee 3. 6 
5. 36 | 
| 


For families up to four persons, in- 
creases in family size would seem as- 
sociated with increases in both aver- 
age number of primary dependents 
and in family income. Is there any 
direct relation between the last two? 
To what extent is it influenced by the 
factor of family size, which increases 
with both income and number of de- 
pendents? What happens when fam- 
ily size is held constant? 

Families of one, by definition, have 


no dependents. In families of two 
the average number of primary de- 
pendents is largest in the lowest in- 
come class, smallest in the class 
$3 ,000-—4,999. The explanation of 
course is that two-person families 
in which both persons are wage earn- 
ers tend to have more income than 
two-person families with one earner 
only. As a result, two-earner fam- 
ilies, as a percent of all two-person 
families, increase with income, yield- 
ing in turn a steady rise with income 
in the average number of earners per 
family. Concurrently a decline takes 
place in the average number of non- 
earners, among whom primary de- 
pendents outnumber other persons by 
more than four to one. 

Similar size relationships may be 
observed in families of three, four, 
and five or more persons, each con- 
sidered separately. 

Within each family-size class, in 
other words, primary dependents are 
most frequent in the lowest income 
brackets and become increasingly less 
frequent as one moves up the income 
scale. Or, put another way, median 
income in families of the same size 
tends to be largest in families with 
no dependents and to drop with each 
successive increase in the number of 
dependents (chart 2). 

In the aggregate, however, that is, 
among the total number of families, 
the negative relationship of income 
and number of dependents is ob- 
scured by distortions introduced as a 
result of differences in the represen- 
tation of families of varying sizes. 
Median income is lowest, it will be re- 
called, among one-person families, 
increases with family size up to fam- 
ilies of five, and then declines. The 
median income of families with no 
dependents is relatively low because 
30 percent are one-person families, 
while another 52 percent are two- 
person families. Families with one 
dependent have a somewhat larger 
median income because they contain 
no one-person families and include 
relatively more families of two or 
more persons. Families with two de- 
pendents in turn average more in- 
come than families with one; one and 
two-person families are absent, and 
there are more families of three or 
more persons. Beyond the second 
dependent, however, median income 
drops because of the increasing rep- 
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resentation of families of six and 
seven or more persons, 

In the light of these considerations 
it becomes clear why the average num- 
ber of primary dependents shown in 
table 4 increases with income between 
the $1-199 and $1,400-1,599 classes, 
rather than the reverse. As one moves 
up the income scale, family size grows 
larger and average number of depend- 
ents increases. Somewhere around 
$1,400—1,599, however, a turning point 
is reached; families continue to grow 
larger as income increases, but such 
increases are accounted for entirely 
by earners, and the relative number 
of dependents declines. To a signifi- 
cant extent the whole pattern is af- 
fected by the presence of one-person 
families, for when such families are 
eliminated the average number of de- 
pendents generally drops with income 
gains, not only in the upper brackets 
but all along the income scale. 

Family composition.—Since average 
income in families of the same size 
declines as the average number of 
primary dependents increases, and 
since dependents are drawn entirely 
from among wives and children under 
18, the average number of wives and 
children should be larger in low- 
income than in high-income families 
(that is, of the same size). 

Tabulations crossing income of 
husband and of wife indicate that the 
proportion of wives with no earnings 
and who can therefore be classified 
as dependents was lowest for hus- 
bands in the bottom income bracket 
and highest for husbands in the class 
$5,006 or more. This would seem to 
confirm the common observation that 
a married woman is more likely to be 
working when her husband’s earnings 
are small than when they are large. 
It suggests also that the average num- 
ber of dependent wives among hus- 
band-wife families does not decline 
with family income, but quite the 
contrary. Taken in conjunction with 
the relative sparsity of husband-wife 
families in the low incomes, the de- 
crease in earners among wives as the 
husband’s income rises makes for a 


marked correlation among the total 
number of families between the aver- 
age number of dependent wives and 
average size of family income. 
Children, who account for most de- 
pendents, do not, however, follow this 
pattern. 


They increase in frequency 


up to the income class $1,000—1,499 
and then decline in relative number, 
exhibiting in this respect a trend 
similar to that noted earlier for de- 
pendents as a whole, and for approxi- 
mately the same reasons. More than 
40 percent of the families with an in- 
come of less than $500 in 1939 and 
nearly 30 percent of the families with 
an income of $500—999 were broken 
families, among whom families with 
no children were twice as frequent as 
among husband-wife families. When 
the analysis is confined to families 
with children, a different picture 
emerges. Children were most numer- 
ous in the lowest income class, which 
had the highest proportion of families 
with three or more children, and least 
numerous in the class $3,000—4,999, 
which had the smallest proportion. 
Since 9 in every 10 children were de- 
pendents, the negative correlation of 
average number of children and 
family income may also be presumed 
to exist for dependent children as 
well. 
Average number of 


children per family for 
families with children 


Family income 


Rt dsinianandindatuabendibdicecsttatentiadeuntiacdial 1. 96 
ee 2.14 
cts thcactinacpisidlpaiaivinsaennticmighabbiceeagelee 2. 08 
i chihictscensainat sec dpinitinee datindnaceniseila 1.98 
1,500—-1,999_______-_ en ichicinimeneiaals 1.92 
a hd ctl enaienatnitexmnecabiiite 1.88 
EER a eee mE 1. 84 
3,000-4,999 __.._________ Seen ee 1.81 
Ee ee oe a 1. 83 


The influence of the nonassociation 
of children and family income may be 
expected to be most pronounced 
among husband-wife families, which 
contained 91 percent of the children 
in urban families in 1940. Such fam- 
ilies, including those with no chil- 
dren, averaged 1.30 children in the 
income classes $1-499 and $500-999, 
an average which declined to 0.93 
in the income class $3,000—4,999. 
Among broken families with a female 
head there was the same general 
tendency for the average to decline 
with rising income. Broken families 
with male heads, on the other hand, 
showed an increase in the average, a 
circumstance related to the specific 
characteristics of such families. 

Number of earners.—With 94 cut 
of 100 family members either earn- 
ers or primary dependents (table 4), 
families with more earners should 
have fewer dependents. This gener- 


alization is true of families of the 
same size, but not of all families in 
the aggregate. Families with two 
earners average fewer dependents 
than families with one, but 
families with three or more earners 
there are relatively more dependents 
than among families with two be- 
cause of the factor of family siz 


among 


r more 


The relative number of earners in 
families of the same size, conversely, 
decreases as the number of primary 
dependents rises. The influence of 
family size, again, disturbs the cor- 
relation for families in the total 

Average number of earne 
Number of 


primary 
dependents 


Total 1.48 | 1.00 | 1.29 1.32 


0 7 1 l 
1 sonia 1.37 4 1.00 | 1.42 | 2.28 58 
9 1 4) ) 
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3 or more 


The effect of these relationships on 
family income is consistent with the 
data cited earlier. Family size in- 
creases with income (table 4). Amon 
one-earner families, the larger famil) 
size is necessarily accounted for en- 
tirely by primary dependents, that i: 
the average number of dependents in- 
creases with income all the way up 
the income scale, not, as in the case 
of all families, up to the $1,400-1,599 
class only. Among families with two 
or more earners, however, gain 
in family size as income rises is at- 
tributable entirely to more ear 
and the relative number of dependent 
declines as income rises. 


the 


Total Number of Earners and 


Primary Dependents 
In an insurance system paying de- 
pendents’ benefits, potential benefici- 
aries include both earners and their 
dependents. It may be of some inter- 
est, therefore, to examine the relation 
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of these two groups in the aggregate 
to family income. 

Earners, it has been noted, increase 
in relative number when family in- 
come rises, whereas the average num- 
ber of dependents declines after the 
$1,400-1,599 class. When the num- 
ber of earners and that of dependents 
are combined, the earner pattern is 
dominant, the potential number of 
beneficiaries per family going up with 
each rise in income (table 4). The 
curve for potential beneficiaries per 
earner, suggestive of the relation be- 
tween average contribution and aver- 
age benefit by income class, exhibits 
quite a different profile, remaining at 
approximately the same level in the 
income classes below $1,600, then fall- 
ing rapidly as the average number of 
dependents shrinks. 

The number of potential benefici- 
aries per family and per earner in- 
creases with family size, the first 
average more rapidly than the second 
because gains in family size are ac- 
counted for more by dependents than 
by earners. 


Average number of 
earners and 
primary 
Persons in family dependents 
| 
Per Per 
| family earner 
Total_.... —e 3. 16 213 
1 1. C0 1. 00 
2 a 1.81 1. 40 
3 2. 67 2. 02 
4 3. 77 2. 44 
5 or more 81 2. 83 


The number of potential benefici- 
aries per family increases also with 
both number of earners and number 
of dependents, separately considered. 
This association reflects mainly the 
influence of family size. Among 2 
and 3-person families only 1 in 10 
family members is neither an earner 
nor a primary dependent, a ratio 
which drops to 6 percent in 4-person 
families and to 3 percent in families 
of 5 or more. While dependents are 
fewer as the number of earners in- 
creases, and vice versa, the sum of the 
two of necessity grows larger as either 
one or the other goes up. 

Per individual earner, on the other 
hand, the average number of poten- 
tial beneficiaries declines as the num- 
ber of earners increases, for while the 
earner component in the number of 
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potential beneficiaries remains in a 
one-to-one relationship to earners as 
the latter increase, the number of 
primary dependents tends to drop. 
Average number of 


Earners in earners and primary 


family dependents per earner 
Wonk ictceesckdaneewe een 2.13 
iran ee ee 
SESE Se ee eee a ey ee é 1. 64 
DP OP Gi tanckncaceccuseecbeanen 1,35 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Larger urban families tend to 
have more earners, and families with 
more earners to have a higher income. 
The association of family size and 
family income is positive, however, 
only in small and middle-sized fam- 
ilies. In larger families income 
declines. 

2. The earnings of the urban family 
head largely determine the general 
level of family income. Divergent 
trends in family size and family in- 
come in larger families seem to be 
related to the nonassociation, occupa- 
tionally, of the fertility and earnings 
patterns of the family head. 

3. The association of family size 
and income in urban families is most 
pronounced for broken families and 
for families with an older head, that 
is, families with relatively fewer chil- 
dren and relatively more earners than 
husband-wife families and families 
with younger heads. In such families 
the influence of the earnings of the 
head on total family income is dimin- 
ished by the smaller proportion of 
heads in the labor force and the re- 
duced earnings of such heads, factors 
which tend to enhance the importance 
of secondary earners and the role of 
their earnings in the total income of 
the family. 

4. Increases in urban family size 
are accompanied by an increase in the 
average number of primary depend- 
ents, that is, nmonearner wives and 
children under age 18. Since income 
declines in the larger families, more 
primary dependents generally mean 
less income. 

5. Within each family-size class, 
median income tends to be largest in 
families with no dependents and to 
drop with each successive increase in 
the number of primary dependents. 
In the aggregate, however, the nega- 
tive relationship of income and num- 


ber of dependents is distorted by the 
influence of family size. As a result, 
the average number of primary de- 
pendents in urban families with wage 
and salary income only increases with 
income up to the middle of the income 
range, rather than the reverse. Be- 
yond the middle of the income range, 
however, primary dependents become 
relatively less frequent with each suc+ 
cessive income class. 

6. Under any definition of depend- 
ents, the larger number would be 
children. Among urban families with 
children the average number of chil- 
dren is negatively correlated with 
income. Since children are relatively 
more numerous in husband-wife fam- 
ilies than in families of other types, 
the average number of dependents is 
higher in husband-wife families. 

7. For families of the same size, in- 
creases in the number of earners are 
accompanied by a decrease in the 
number of primary dependents and 
vice versa. Among one-earner fam- 
ilies the average number of depend- 
ents increases with family income; 
the reverse is true of families with 
two or more earners. 

8. When earners and dependents 
are added together, the aggregate 
represents potential beneficiaries in & 
social insurance system paying de- 
pendents’ benefits. The number of 
such beneficiaries per urban family 
increases directly with income. As 
an average per earner, however, it 
remains at approximately the same 
level up to the middle of the income 
range, then declines rapidly. 

9. The relative number of potential 
beneficiaries as thus defined is larger 
in husband-wife families than in 
families of other types, and increases 
with increases in family size, num- 
ber of earners, and number of de- 
pendents. 

10. Under conditions obtaining in 
1939-40, the average urban family 
with income from wages or salary only 
had about one and a half earners and 
about one and two-thirds primary 
dependents. Potential beneficiaries 
under a social insurance system pay- 
ing benefits to both earners and pri- 
mary dependents averaged a little 
over three per family, a little over two 
per earner. The average per family 
increased from about two and a half in 
the lowest income class to almost four 
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in the top income class. On a per 
earner basis, however, potential bene- 
ficiaries averaged about two and a 
third in the low and middle income 
classes and declined in the upper in- 
come ranges. 

11. Dependents’ benefits are some- 
times justified on the ground that 
earners with dependents require a 
higher benefit income than the bene- 
“it formula by itself allows. Data 
cited in this article suggest that the 
earnings of workers with dependents 
are generally higher than the earn- 
ings of other workers. A_ benefit 


formula based on wages therefore 
yields a higher benefit for workers 
with dependents. The difference in 
the benefit amount is seldom large 
enough, however, to absorb the addi- 
tional requirements of dependents. 
Dependents’ benefits represent an 
effort to compensate for this disparity. 
Since the ratio of dependents to earn- 
ers is relatively large in the low and 
middle family income classes, the 
payment of dependents’ benefits is of 
maximum value to families with rela- 
tively little margin to meet emer- 
gencies. 





One Year of Dependents’ Allowances in 


Connecticut 


By David Pinsky* 


THE CONNECTICUT Employment Secu- 
rity Division completed a year of pay- 
ing dependents’ allowances on Octo- 
ber 1, 1946. During that period the al- 
lowances, which are paid in addition 
to the regular unemployment benefit, 
totaled $1.3 million. 

Since Connecticut was one of the 
first States to include provision for de- 
pendents’ allowances in its unemploy- 
ment insurance law, a special effort 
was made during the first year of 
operation to obtain certain data that 
would help in evaluating the effective- 
ness of the provision and would an- 
swer various questions concerning its 
administration. In general, the infor- 
mation was gathered to answer the 
following questions: 

How many individuals claim how 
many dependents? 

How much have dependents’ allow- 
ances increased the average weekly 
benefit amount? 

How long do persons with depend- 
ents receive benefits, as compared 
with those without dependents? 

What is the proportion of bene- 
ficiaries with dependents in each of 
the benefit-rate groups or income- 
level groups? 

In what proportion of cases are 
there changes in the number of de- 
pendents in the course of a benefit 
year? 


*Director, Research and _ Statistics, 


Connecticut Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection, Employment Security 
Division. 


The Law 


The Connecticut dependency allow- 
ances law’ provides for the payment 
of $2 a week for each of the first three 
dependents and limits dependents to 
a wife, children, and a husband, under 
the following qualifying conditions: 
(1) A wife is a dependent only if she 
is living in the same household as her 
husband or is mainly supported by 
him, does not earn more than $10 
during a week, and is not receiving 
unemployment benefits. (2) A child 
or stepchild under 16 years of age is 
a dependent of a male claimant if he 
is living in the household with the 
claimant or is wholly or mainly sup- 
ported by him; he is a dependent of 
a female claimant if he is wholly or 
mainly supported by her. (3) A child 
or stepchild 16 years of age or over is 
a dependent only if he is regularly at- 
tending school or is physically or men- 
tally incapacitated from earning and 
if he is wholly or mainly supported by 
the claimant, is unmarried, and does 
not earn more than $10 a week. (4) 
A husband is a dependent only if he 
is physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated from working and is wholly or 
mainly supported by his wife. If both 
husband and wife are receiving un- 
employment benefits, neither can 
claim the other as a dependent and 


1The term “dependency 
used in the Connecticut law, is a variant 
of the more general terms “dependents’ 
benefits” or “dependents’ allowances.” 


allowance,” 


only one is entitled to receive depend- 
ency allowances. 

Allowances are payable only on be- 
half of three dependents, and the 
total amount of the allowances is lim- 
ited to $6. The maximum weekly 
amount of the dependency allowance 
is further limited to 50 percent of the 
weekly benefit amount payable for 
total unemployment. The amount 
paid for dependents’ benefits is in 
addition to the regular weekly unem- 
ployment benefit and is not counted 
in computing the total amount pay- 
able to a claimant, on the basis of his 
wage record, in a benefit year. 


Administrative Interpretations of 
the Law 


In administering the law it became 
necessary to interpret several phrases, 
particularly “wholly or mainly sup- 
ported by” and “physically or men- 
tally incapacitated.” In the case of 
children under 16 years of age, it was 
ruled that anyone earning $10 a week 
or more or who was collecting unem- 
ployment benefits was not “wholly or 
mainly supported by” his parents and, 
hence, not a “dependent.” In the case 
of children 16 years of age or over 
also, it was ruled that if they col- 
lected unemployment benefits they 
were not to be considered dependents 

Under the law, a woman may claim 
a child as a dependent if she is 
“wholly or mainly supporting” such 
child. In determining whether the 
mother is the whole or main support, 
it has been ruled that, if the husband 
is working, is collecting unemploy- 
ment benefits, or is receiving other 
government benefits approximately 
equal to what he would receive for 
unemployment benefits, then the hus- 
band is the main support and the 
wife cannot claim the child as a de- 
pendent. As a result, about the only 
circumstances in which a woman can 
receive allowances for children are 
when she has no living husband, or 
when her husband is permanently dis- 
abled for earning or is separated from 
her and does not contribute to the 
support of the children. 

Husbands, and children 16 years of 
age or over who are not attending 
school, are dependents only if they 
are “physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated” from working. This has been 
construed to mean that they are more 
or less permanently disabled. Thus, 
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a husband who was out of work be- 
cause of influenza, a strained back, 
or a broken arm would not be con- 
sidered a dependent. A husband in a 
tuberculosis sanitorium, on the other 
hand, even though he might have a 
reasonable chance to recover, would 
be considered a dependent because of 
the relatively long time it would take 
to cure his disability. 

The provision limiting dependents’ 
benefits to 50 percent of the weekly 
benefit amount has been interpreted 
as referring to the benefit for a week 
of total unemployment. Thus, a per- 
son with a weekly benefit rate of $22 
who might be receiving $3 for partial 
unemployment would nevertheless be 
entitled to receive $6 in dependents’ 
allowances, provided he had three 
eligible dependents. A _ claimant 
whose benefit rate was $8 and who 
had three eligible dependents would 
be limited to $4 in additional allow- 
ances. 

The main effect of these interpre- 
tations has been to exclude as a de- 
pendent anyone earning $10 a week 
or collecting unemployment benefits; 
to permit women to claim children as 
dependents only in limited circum- 
stances; and to include husbands and 
children 16 years of age and over 
(except students) as dependents only 
if they are permanently disabled. 


Administering the Law 


Before setting up procedures for 
administering dependency allowances, 
it had to be decided how far the 
agency would go in checking depend- 
ency statements and in requiring 
proof of such dependency. After 
much deliberation, it was decided 
that no check of dependency state- 
ments, beyond what could be verified 
within the agency itself, would be 
made and no proof of relationship re- 
quired. This decision was predicated 
on the fact that the cost of going into 
the field to check the information on 
dependents would be far in excess of 
the actual payments involved, and on 
the assumption that the great ma- 
jority of claimants are honest. There 
was, moreover, a strong feeling that, 
when it can be avoided, the admin- 
istration should not pry into the per- 
sonal or family affairs of claimants. 
The only verification that has been 
made thus far has been a spot check 
of office records to determine that 


Table 1.—Claims paid for dependency allowances in Connecticut, by number of dependents 
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wives or husbands being claimed as 
dependents are not themselves col- 
lecting unemployment benefits. Sev- 
eral hundred claims have been so 
checked without a single case of mis- 
statement being uncovered. 

The second problem was to deter- 
mine the frequency of obtaining de- 
pendency statements. Should a 
statement of the number of depend- 
ents be obtained only with the first 
claim and revised only upon notifica- 
tion from the beneficiary of a change 
in dependency status, or should a 
new complete statement be required 
each week? In view of the require- 
ment that dependents earn less than 
$10 a week, it was felt advisable to 
adopt the latter procedure. 

A dependency allowances form, 
with instructions printed thereon, is 
now given each claimant when he or 
she files an initial claim and also when 
each subsequent continued claim is 
filed. The blank is taken home, filled 
out, and signed by the claimant, who 
presents it to the local office when fil- 
ing the next claim. The form gives 
the name of each dependent claimed, 
the age and school status of the chil- 
dren, the claimant’s social security 
number, residence status, working 
status, and earnings. The claimant 
must also indicate on the form 
whether any of the dependents 
claimed are unable to work and 
whether any are receiving unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. The 
statement, “I certify the above state- 
ments are true and correct and that 
I am wholly or mainly supporting 
each of the persons named herein,” 
appears above the claimant’s signa- 
ture. 

The local office examiner reviews 
each form for completeness and ac- 
curacy, determines the amount to be 


paid, and staples the dependency 
form to the continued-claim form, 
both of which are forwarded to the 
central office, where a single check 
is issued. The taking of an additional 
form has been the main operational 
problem in administering the de- 
pendency law. 


Number of Claimants With De- 
pendents 


The proportion of claims paid with 
respect to 0, 1, 2, and 3 dependents 
varied little from month to month 
throughout the October 1945-Septem- 
ber 1946 period. 

In March 1946, which was the mid- 
month of the first 12 months and 
fairly typical of the entire period, 
only 36 percent of all claims paid 
during the month included depend- 
ency allowances; 16.2 percent had one 
dependent; 9.3 percent had two; and 
10.5 percent had three or more (table 
1). A-considerably higher proportion 
of the claims paid to men than of 
those paid to women included de- 
pendency allowances—52 percent as 
against 8 percent. While men more 
often than women are responsible 
for the support of others, this dif- 
ference was undoubtedly accentuated 
further by the emphasis on men’s de- 
pendents in the law. 

An analysis of the type of depend- 
ents was made in September 1946. 
Of the 1,331 men who received their 
first unemployment benefit check in 
that month, 689 had one or more 
dependents. Of these, 632 (286 with- 
out children and 346 with one or 
more children) listed a wife as a de- 
pendent. Only 57 claimed children 
but no wife as dependents; in most 
of these cases the wife was earning 
more than $10 a week and hence 
was ineligible. In only 40 cases were 
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21 41.00-42.99____- 40.3 | 2,848 | 1, 613 319 149 68 pendents were at the maximum. 
9 re 58.5 | 6: 25,7 985 | 9, 5 57| 3,247 ; 
43.00 or more 8.5 | 62,019 | 25, 14, 98 9, 588 8,4 , 24 Among women, on the other hand, 


children over 16 years of age included 
as dependents. 

Among women, only 54 of the 1,061 
who received their first checks in 
September were paid allowances for 
dependents. Of these, 15 (7 with de- 
pendent children and 8 without) had 
disabled husbands, and 39 had de- 
pendent children without claiming 
husbands as dependents. Twelve of 
the women had children 16 years of 
age or over as eligible dependents. 


Effect on Weekly Benefit Amount 


From November 1945 through Sep- 
tember 1946, $1.3 million was paid in 
dependency allowances, as compared 
with regular unemployment compen- 
sation payments of $23.7 million cov- 
ering almost 1.2 million weeks of un- 
employment. Thus, dependency al- 
lowances increased from $19.93 to 
$21.01, or by $1.08, the average weekly 
payment on all claims and increased 
total payments by 5.4 percent. Pay- 
ments issued in October 1945 were 
not included in this comparison, since 
Many payments issued during that 
month applied to benefit weeks be- 
fore the effective date of the depend- 
ency provision. 

The average basic benefit rates, ex- 
cluding dependency allowances, of 
male claimants increased with the 
number of dependents. In March 


1946, for example, the base rates of 
claims paid men with no dependents 
averaged $20.31; with one dependent, 





$21.27; with two dependents, $21.44; 
and with three dependents, $21.65. 
Adding the dependency allowances to 
these amounts, the average rates 
were $20.31, $23.27, $25.44, and $27.65 
for men with 0, 1, 2, and 3 dependents, 
respectively. The maximum rates 
permitted by law are $22 for claimants 
without dependents and $28 for 
claimants with three dependents. 


Variations in Number of Depend- 
ents by Benefit Rate 


A point of considerable interest is 
the relation between the basic benefit 
rate and the number of dependents. 
Do relatively more persons with high 
basic weekly benefit amounts receive 
dependents’ allowances than do per- 
sons entitled to lower weekly benefit 
amounts? 

Of the payments made in March 
1946 to male beneficiaries, the highest 
proportion paid men with dependents 
was in the $22 rate group. Almost 60 
percent of the payments at the maxi- 


the proportion of payments made tc 
workers with dependents averaged 
only 8.7 percent, and, unlike the male 
group, the higher proportion of bene- 
ficiaries with dependents appeared in 
the lowest rate groups. In the mini- 
mum rate groups, about 12 percent of 
the payments included dependency 
allowances, as compared with 8.2 per- 
cent for all the higher rate groups 


Benefit Duration of Beneficiaries 
With Dependents 
One of the objection 
allowances that has been made is that 
the additional amount paid brings ths 
total weekly unemployment ins 
benefit amount to such a high 
as to induce “loafing” on the part ¢ 
beneficiaries. Proponents of depend- 
ency allowances counter that persons 
with dependents are more likely t« 
seek employment even though thei! 
benefit amounts are increased. 
Available data on this issue 
not conclusive, suggest that depend- 
ents’ allowances do not encourag 


to dependency 


irance 
level 


\f 


while 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of male beneficiaries in Connecticut, by number of 
dependents and duration of benefits, benefit year ended April 6, 1946 


Percentage distribution of beneficiaries by weeks of | 
| ene fit “e adil 
Number of dependents —— ——_ — haus 
henef 
Total 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 em 
re weeks weeks weeks weeks e 
| 
) 100. 0 30. 2 25. 3 16.5 28. 0 27.5 
1 100. 0 24.3 24. 6 15.7 35. 4 1.8 
2 100. 0 31.3 29.9 14. 1 24.7 20. 0 
3 100. 0 28.9 30.1 | 16.9 24.1 18 
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Table 4.—Changes in number of depend- 
ents, for 20,000 claimants, October 1, 
1945-April 6, 1946 


Number of 
changes 


Type of dependent and reason for 
chang 


ae 126 


ee nialiiedaaiinach 81 
Employment 70 
Receipt of unemployment benefits__- 7 
Deste........ l 
Separation from husband -- 3 


Husbands- - - ------ nena 2 
SS 7 SE Zz 


Children... -_-_- kin hiinamaiad foie 43 
Employment. ----- chanmmeeasenl 25 
___ nae iencsmicdaaade 
I bs dicsnensisachieectretnancepiibdaeen tances -| 1 
Left school___-_- re ee ‘atid 1 





such “loafing.” A study of the benefit 
duration for male beneficiaries during 
the benefit year ended April 6, 1946, 
reveals that those with one dependent 
(a wife in practically all cases) re- 
ceived benefits for a longer period 
than those without any dependents, 
while those with two or three depend- 
ents (a wife plus children) filed for 
shorter periods. 

The average duration for benefi- 
ciaries with no dependents was 10.3 
weeks; with one dependent, 11.5 
weeks; with two dependents, 9.8 
weeks; and with three dependents, 9.9 
weeks (table 3). Exhaustion of bene- 
fits in each of the groups follows the 
same pattern; 27.5 percent of those 
without dependents exhausted bene- 
fits; 31.8 percent of those with one de- 
pendent; 20 percent, with two depend- 
ents; and 18.2 percent, with three de- 
pendents. The distribution is based 
only on beneficiaries who received 1 
or more weeks of benefits, since the 
number of dependents cannot be de- 
termined for those who did not receive 
any benefits. The difference in dura- 
tion among the dependency groups 
would probably have been greater had 
it been possible to include those who 
filed an initial claim but who stopped 
filing before they received a benefit 
payment. 

There are, undoubtedly, other fac- 
tors than the weekly benefit amount 
which affect the duration of benefits. 
These include the beneficiary’s age, 
work experience, past earnings, and 
seniority, and the availability of suit- 
able work, among others. However, 
on the basis of this study, it appears 
reasonable to assume that the in- 
creased benefit amount for depend- 
ents does not induce “loafing” in 


claimants with two or three depend- 


ents. Whether the longer duration 
for claimants with one dependent is 
due to the additional allowance of $2 
is questionable, in view of the small 
amount involved. Other factors may 
well be responsible for the longer 
period. 


Changes in Number of Dependents 


The most difficult administrative 
problem resulting from the depend- 
ency allowance provision is the neces- 
sity of taking a special dependency 
form each week from those claiming 
dependents, in addition to the reg- 
ular claim form. Considerable work 
could be saved if the number of de- 
pendents were ascertained and fixed 
at the start of an individual’s benefit 
year. To determine the hardships or 
inequities that would result from fix- 
ing the number of dependents when 
the benefit year begins, a survey was 
made of 20,000 claimants and of 
changes in the number of dependents 
during the 6 months from the effec- 
tive date of dependency allowances in 
October 1945 to the end of the benefit 
year in April 1946. 

Of the total number, which in- 
cluded claimants who had no depend- 
ents, it was found that only 126 or 
less than 1 percent reported actual 
changes (table 4). Of the 126 cases 
with changes in number of depend- 
ents, 81 or almost two-thirds had 
changes in a wife’s status, 43, changes 
in a child’s status, and 2, changes in 
a husband’s status. The section dis- 
qualifying a dependent for earnings 
of more than $10 was responsible for 
95 or three-fourths of the dependency 
changes. 


Summary and Evaluation 


In the year that the dependency 
allowances have been in effect, there 
has been little articulate expression 
on the subject. The main expressed 
objection has been that it places un- 
employment insurance on a “need” 
rather than a “rights” basis. On the 
other hand, at least an equal amount 
of approval has been expressed be- 
cause the money goes to those who 
need it most. These opinions are not 
confined to any group but have arisen 
about equally from labor, industry, 
and the public. Some industrialists 
have expressed disapproval on the 
ground that it has raised the benefit 
amount to a level that impedes their 


effort to obtain workers. Disapproval 
has been expressed by some labor 
leaders who feel that the entire rate 
structure should be increased in lieu 
of providing the dependency allow- 
ances. Claimants, naturally, approve 
the program, but a few have at 
times complained vociferously when 
parents, brothers, or sisters have not 
been allowed as dependents. 

The law has met with general ap- 
proval, however, and is now accepted 
as a matter of course. There is little 
or no likelihood of its being repealed 
by the 1947 session of the General 
Assembly, but some changes are being 
considered. These include the deter- 
mination and fixing of the number of 
dependents at the beginning of each 
benefit year; the elimination of wives 
and of children over 16 years of age 
as dependents; and removing the 
limit on the number of children 16 
years and under as dependents but 
retaining the limit on the amount of 
allowances at 50 percent of the basic 
benefit rate. 

In its first year of operation, the 
law has fulfilled expectations in some 
respects but has fallen short in oth- 
ers. It had been expected that the 
allowances would increase the aver- 
age benefit amount by from $2 to $3. 
Actual experience proved the increase 
to be $1.08, an indication perhaps of 
the greater employment stability of 
workers with dependents. The num- 
ber of dependents was also smaller 
than expected; in March 1946 only 
about 20 percent had two or more de- 
pendents, and 10.5 percent had three 
or more dependents. 

The main concern as to the effect of 
dependency allowances, that is, that 
they might destroy the desire to work 
on the part of some claimants because 
of the high total amount, appears to 
have been dispelled. Those claimants 
with two and three dependents, who 
could receive $4 and $6 more than 
claimants without dependents, re- 
ceived benefits for shorter periods 
than those with no or only one 
dependent. 

The actual change during the year 
in the number of dependents of claim- 
ants was insignificantly small, only 
126 out of the 20,000 analyzed, and 
does not appear to warrant the 
amount of time and work expended in 
making weekly dependency determi- 
nations. 
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Social Security 





Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


State Programs 


The seasonal unemployment that 
began in the latter part of December 
extended through February, as is 
shown by the increase from January 
to February in the average weekly 
number of compensable claims. 


Weekly averhge 
during 


Type of claim January February 


(4 weeks (4 weeks 
ended ended 
Feb. 1) Mar. 1) 
Continued 1, 131, 800 1, 143, 500 
Waiting-period 142, 600 119, 100 
Compensable } 989,200 | 1,024, 500 
Initial .. saadanied 226, 300 182, 100 


The actual number of compensable 
claims received during the month, 
however, was less than in January be- 
cause February had 3 less reporting 
days (table 3). New unemployment 
dropped considerably, as shown by the 
decline in both the monthly and the 
average weekly number of initial and 
waiting-period claims received. An 
appreciable amount of new unemploy- 
ment, however, resulted from the ef- 
fects of the cold weather, which halted 
construction and other outside work 
and also caused a shortage of natural 
gas for industrial use in many areas. 

The relative decline in benefit pay- 
ments, from $74.8 million to $65.9 mil- 
lion, corresponded to the relative drop 
from 27 to 24 in the number of report- 
ing days (table 4). The rise in the 
average weekly number of compensa- 
ble claims resulted in an increase from 
893,000 to 910,000 in the average 
weekly number of beneficiaries. This 
increase also conformed to the rise 
from 2.4 million to 2.5 million in un- 
employment, as estimated by the 
Census Bureau. 

The decline in initial claims from 
1,010,600 to 731,000 reflected decreases 
in every State but Pennsylvania (table 
2). The February initial claims, how- 
ever, were still above the November 
levels in all but 8 States—Alaska, Ar- 
kansas, Hawaii, Kansas, Missouri, 
New York, Utah, and Washington. 


Most State declines were greater than 
can be accounted for by the fewer 
reporting days in February, since the 
decrease in initial claims was 28 per- 
cent for the country as a whole and 
the drop in the number of reporting 
days amounted to 11 percent. Initial 
claims during February were more 
than a third below the January num- 
bers in 23 States. 

~ By and large, the decline in initial 
claims reflected the tapering off from 
January’s seasonally high levels. 
California’s drop of 40,500 was the 
largest in the Nation and was prin- 
cipally due to the large volume of 
claims filed in January—the first 
month of the quarter; the new 
claims in January normally represent 
the high point in the year, since sea- 
sonal workers file at this time to 
pick up wage credits accumulated 
during the third quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. In New York, fewer re- 
tail trade and inventory lay-offs and 
improved weather conditions ac- 
counted for most of the decline of 
40,400 in initial claims. Considerable 
unemployment, however, was re- 
ported in the earlier weeks of the 
month as a result of a shortage of 
natural gas for industrial use. Mich- 
igan’s 32,200 initial claims were about 
half those received in January, when 
1 of the 4 uniform benefit years began, 


and approached the level for Novem- 
ber 1946, before the lay-offs in the 
automobile industry for inventory 
and model change-over. Pennsyl- 
vania’s increase in initial claims from 
78,900 to 84,200 was attributed to the 
shortage of natural gas for industrial 
use, which caused considerable un- 
employment in the steel and glass 
industries, particularly in the Pitts- 
burgh area. Pennsylvania also re- 
ported scattered lay-offs in the cigar, 
apparel, and anthracite industries. 
The fluctuations in continued claims 
were relatively small (table 3). Prob- 
ably many of the declines would have 
been increases had there been an 
equal number of reporting days in 
February and January. The decline 
in New York from 943,700 to 766,200 
brought these claims to the lowest 
level since September 1945, although 
the total was only 100 more than the 
number in June 1946. Exhaustion of 
benefit rights by 9,100 claimants was 
a contributing factor, as was the 
seasonal increase in employment after 
the post-holiday lay-offs. In Illinois 
the drop of 58,300 (the second largest 
in the country) brought these claims 
to 276,800, only 4,000 more than in 
December. New Jersey’s decline of 
43,500 was attributed to the short 
workmonth and the seasonal acceler- 
ation of garment manufacturing after 
the post-Christmas lay-offs. A fa- 
vorable break in the weather in the 
State of Washington during the lat- 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, February 1947 


Item 


Initial claims 
New a 
Additional ?_ __- 
Continued claims 
Waiting-period ! 
Compensable 
Weeks compensated : 
Total unemployment 
Other than total unemployment ‘ 
First payments : 
Exhaustions 
Weekly average beneficiaries ° 
Benefits paid 7 
Benefits paid since first payable * 


Funds available as of Feb. 28 : dint 


1 Includes estimates for Georgia, Louisiana, New 
York, Ohio, and Oregon. 

2 Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing 
additional claims; also Maryland before April 1946 
and Ohio before September 1946. 

8 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

4 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Nebraska. 

‘ Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 


Amount of change fror 
Number or 
amount 
January 1947 February 194¢ 
1 731, 000 | — 280, 000 215, 0 
1 480, 000 | — 228, 000 —235, OM 
1 252, 000 | —50, 000 +16, OOF 
| 4, 487, 000 —495, 000 2. 840, 00K 
! 468, 000 —144, 000 117. 000 
1 4,019, 000 | —351, 000 2, 723, 000 
43, 732, 000 — 446, 000 2. 758. OOK 
4 3, 558, 000 — 408, 000 2. 776, OOK 
4174, 000 —38, 000 +18, OOK 
4 357, 000 —68, 000 95, OOK 
4101, 000 — 27, 000 102, OO 
4910, 000 +-17, 000 712, Om 
4 $65, 910, 000 —$8, 845, 000 $54, 817, 000 
$3, 856, 105, 380 |__ 
----| $6, 936, 575,062 | +$60, 157, 397 +$85, 285, 514 
6 Before July 1946, computed from weeks cor 
sated in the calendar month; beginning July 
computed from weeks compensated in the week 


ended during the month. 

7 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit check nd 
transfers under interstate combined wage pla 

8 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and t 
fers under interstate combined wage plar 
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ter part of the month permitted re- 
construction, 
and other activities, which accounted 
for the drop of 40,400 in continued 


sumption of 


logging, 


claims. 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
February 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 17, 1947] 









Region and State | All 
| claim- 

ants 
ee | 731, 000 

Region I: | 

OO 8, 543 
Maine.-_- 4,001 
Mass - -- 28, 563 
--| 2,842 
5, 406 
| S41 
Del 1, 830 
> | ” 34, 220 
; 4 SS See 3 143,868 
Pa 84, 162 
| 2,171 
8, 330 
9,424 
5, 748 
10, 269) 
ey enenedheuaa 6, 477 
| Sa 32, 193 
ee | 3 23, 637 


Region VI: | 
Ill 


995 


Ind. rer 





Wis 
Region VII: 





la einai nit 7, 831 
Fla widens 7, 496 
_ se 38, 167 
. ee . 3, 300 
s.C onmeie 3, 548 
Tenn en oo 

Re gion Vil: 
3, 929 
Mi 6, 313} 
eee 458 
N. Dak... - 605 
S. Dak___- nial 426 
Region IX | 
ar 4,829 
SS — a 4, 368 
ae 20, 453 
Okla essences, 6,004 
Region X: | 
- llega 39,105 

° . Mex == . 1,041 

T 14, 505 

Re as XI: } 
Colo ..... jtsesies 1, 990 
= 1, 832 
aes 1, 640 
ae 1, 892 
| ee 647 

Region XII: 
AS... ... — 2, 617 
Calif_- ...--.| 108, 144 
Nev--.- patie 1, 187 
Oreg oa 10, 190 
Wash 17, 631 

Regions xill and 

XIV 
Alaska. 185 
Hawaii Sietaad 256 





such claims. 


2 Includes estimates for Georgia, 


data not yet received. 


Total 








Inter- 





Amount of change 
from— Wom-| state | 
sthieasinnieaiipeaatibinmaiiie en as per-! 
|elaim-| cent 
January| Febru- | ants of 
1947 ary 1946 | total 
— 280, 000| —215, 000 286, 000 
a | 
—2,604| —11, 636) 3, 332) 4.6 
—2, 141 1442 1, 573 5.9 
—8, 260' +1, 272) 12, 235) 3.4 
— 200 +1,096| 1,093 11.6 
—975 2,471; 2,356 3.8 
—191 +80 321 16.2 
—845 —114 431 
—9, 963) —8, 846) 13,935) 
—40, 376] 424,073] (4) | | 
+5, 216| —57,901| 25, 426 
—832 +876 843 14.9 
—7,759| —3,189| 3,009 15. 7| 
—5, 839 5, 598 i 
—1, 863 2, 692) 11.3 
—2, 423 3, _ 6.7 
— 928 2,019 18, 1) 
—31,012 9, 784 4 5} 
—10, 452 (4) 3.8)? 
—17, 649) —21,391) 14,617 4.9 
—9, 126) —19,113 5, 156) 4.0 
—6, 436 —4, 262) 2,536 4.7 
—3, 281 — 3, 831 2, 556 9. 4| 
—5, 253] +1, 242) 3,166) 27.9) 
—1,908; +1, 594 ty 6. 0} 
—2, 435 —562 , 191 16.9 
—1, 764 — 267 1 599 10.0 
—3,433| —1,988| 4,765 8.0 
| | | 
—2, 390) —1,648| 1,487) 8.3 
—4,216| —8,374| 2,126 6.9 
—1, 046 +2 846 9.1 
—379 —31 151 18.8 
— 334 —19 134 23.9 
—2, 911 —3,100) 1,371 28.7 
—2,577; —3,833) 1,541) 21.4 
—11,134| —8,232) 7,650) 9.7) 
—3,797| -—3,220) 2,037 20.7 
4,955} —5,506} (4) | 7.4 
—302 56 263 32.4 
—7,118| —5,382) 4,956 10.7 
780| —1, 240 620) 31.3 
1, 390 —150 576 16, 2 
1,417 —966 499 16. 2 
—1,628; —1, 644 590 14. 6 
— 296 +42 196) 20. 4| 
| 
| 
—1, 069 —126 813 46.6 
—40, 508} —1,514) 44,954 6.0 
— 207 +-206 403 39.3 
—7,295) —2,986) (4) | 11.0 
—10, 371 —5, 359; 5, 596 8.2 
| 
— 206 +78 64) 21.1) 
—91} +145 123) 4.7] 


Louisiana, 


New York, 


3 Estimated by the Bureau of Employment Security. 


4 Data not available. 


New 
AN Ww — 
claim- 
laim- 
| ants |© 
- ants* 


6. 4 480, 000 186, 000 


2, 303 
1,000 








2, 085) 810 
6,170} 2,229 
6,970} 4,099 
4,469; 1,899 
8,977; 2,812 
5,289; 1,631 
20, 177| 6,744 
(4) 


20,605 


18, 652| 8, 508 
6, 995 
5 4,679) 5 





6.563) 2,159 
6,247| 2,551 
36, 084 (4) 
2, 766 1, 031 
2,822) 1,224 
9,527; 4,020 
3,240; 1,218 
5,262; 1,797 
1, 867 661 
521 131 
391 127 
4,077) 1,143 
3, 363) 1, 247 
13,475; 5,071 
4, 941 1, 640 
38,016) (4) 
926 242 
14,505) 4,956 
1, 760 577 
1, 505 466 
1, 327 418 
1, 296 444 
538 167 
2, 291 
74, 041 . 
1,015 355 
37, 581 (4) 
10,030; 3, 686 
125 40 
231 120 


1 Includes additional claims except in Texas, which has no provision for filing 


Ohio, and Oregon; 


§ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 


requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well : 


for benefits, on a per employe 


r basis 


is eligibility 


Both Michigan and Ohio re- 

ported declines of 36,000. 
Unemployment during the week 

ended February 8, as represented by 





the ratio of continued claims to cov- 
ered employment, was 4.0 percent, as 
compared with 4.1 percent for Janu- 
ary. For the week ended February 22, 


Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
February 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 17, 1947] 

































Total! Compensable 
| 
1 | Amount of Inter- 
Region and im : wort 
State All change from Women! Ste | an /|Women 
hn | claim- | py claim- | claim- 
ants | January! February) 2" of ants ants 
| 1947 | 1946 total 2 
Total 3___- \4, 487 000) —495,000 — 2,840,000) 1,810,000 7.9/4 019,000) 1,621,000 
Region I: | | 
Conn... 42,304) —1,037) —39,459) 13,865 12, 324 
Maine 34, 395 —504 —5, 241} 13,721 13, 001 
Mass. - 220, 672} —12, 530 +9, 078) 86, 760 79, 60% 
N.H 11, 280 +200 708; 4,408 3, 880 
R.I 28,616} —3,478| —43,032| 10,674 9, 07 
|, ee 4,915) +248 2,448) 2,075 | 1,728 
Region I-III: | 
| rs 10, 765 +365 —7, 578 2, 527 11.0 9,857; 2,319 
N.J .-----| 239, 592} —43, 515) —317, 584/ 99, 849 3.4| 221,481) 92,107 
a -|* 766,202} —177,540| —225,050) (5) 4.0/4660, 663) (5) 
|, See 358,381! —1,616) —163, 596) 115, 688 5. 2| 317, 984) 102, 137 
Region IV | | 
D.C 18,769) +1,369) +10,964) 6,695 11.2} 17, 180| 6, 047 
Md 51,621; —3,620} —63, 23 20, 214 2.5 51, 621) 20, 214 
| 4 ee 43,226, —7,854 25, 633 10.3} 37,997) 22, 505 
Va 29,598; +1, 340 —5, 895) 13, 130 14.9} 26,810) 11,717 
W.Va 60,312; —1,571| —30,220) 13, 886) 11.3) 58,040) 13,442 
Region V: | 
Ky 41,842} —9,140| -—57,214| 14, 661 24.3) 39,051) 13,643 
Mich. 222, 952) —36, 324) —231, 560) 68, 018 3.8) 189,655) 60,441 
Ohio__-- 4 131,957) —36, 014 =—S4. 685 (4) 4.5) 499,971) (5) 
— VI: | 
Il aes 276, 750} —58, 273) —205, 742) 116, 964 4.2) 264,273) 111, 659 
Ind. — 53,477; —11, 620; —139, 666) 19, 596 7.4| 48,246) 17,678 
Wi 32, _ —5, 988; —48,017} 13,042 8.0} 26,361) 10,521 
Region VII: | 
Ala... o 49, 589| —5, 673; —72, 562 10.9} 44,450) 15, 697 
Fla. Batcats 48, 753| —11, 983 —5, 394 | 42.9) 45,324) 20,082 
Ga__......-..| 448,673) +1,062) —i8, 100 (5) | 6. 3) 4 38, 214 $ 
Miss.....- 25, 711) —58} —8, 651 9, 840 19.8) 21,699 8, 257 
s.C 15,509} —1,410} —4,£03) 7,683) 24.1) 12,835) 6,484 
Tenn. 88,985) —3,310) —26,253) 41,816 9.5) 81,139) 38,052 
Region V Ill: } | | } 
Seer 27, 389 +6527| —21,952} 10,915) 12.1) 22,992) 9,193 
Minn 27,537| +1,533)} —32,065) 8, 510) 15.0} 22,984) 6,855 
Nebr 12, 511) —674 —7, 130 4, 220 13.5} 10,286) 3,513 
N. Dak-_- 5, 715) —4 — 466 1, 464 33.8 5, 483) 1, 406 
8S. Dak. 3, 795 —94 —701 1, 422 41.6 3, 492) 1, 316 
Re my pb | 
a 41,519} —2,039| —41,846) 12, 160 38.1} 39,313) 11,517 
Kans .| 35,777; —3,700| —43,003) 12, 880 20.2! 33,998) 12,274 
Mo.. -----| 143, 350; —12,080) —77, 913 57,622) 13.0) 126, 145 50, 811 
A | 38,896) —5,209) —36,357) 13, 516] 32.1} 35,961; 12,504 
Region X: | | | 
+ 444,469) +1,276) —80, 319 (3) 13. 1) 438, 081 (5) 
N. Mex..-- 5, 853) +441 —1, 027 1, 537 42.6 5, 442 1, 448. 
_ ae 53,470} —3,745| —70,037/ 18, 444| 22.0) 42,698! 14,705 
Region XI: | | 
a | 10,697) +25} —7,419 3, 404) 36. 6 9, 648 3, 143 
oO ae 15, 497| +1, 202) +692 4, 304 29.4; 13,512 3, 720 
Se 15,016; +1, 322 —6,017; 4,842) 27.1) 13,165 4, 246 
a. 17, 243) +57; —13,220) 4,386) 10.1) 16,181) 4,068 
ees 3, 311 Saas +563) 934 29. 1 2, 667 759 
Regn XII: | 
Ariz. -- 13, 778 + 482] --6, 893 5, 163 55.5) 12,915 4, 922 
Calif 730, 650} —10, 121| — 236, 474) 349, 158 5.4| 671,829) 321,872 
Nev 6, 037 +836} +1,069) 2,185) 35.5 5,654| 2,079 
Oreg 480,781; +3,371] —65,673) (5) 2. 73,338} —_(°) 
Wash 192, 672} —40, 360) —28,217| 63, 541 5. 182,949] 60,301 
Regions XIII | | 
and XIV: | | 
Alaska-.--- 2, 123 +207} +1,502 602 13.3 ° 874| 513 
Hawaii_-. 1, 722 —fi) +1, 467) 1, 132 7.4 aan | 1, 033 


1 iain waiting-period claims except in Maryland, w hich has no provision 
for filing such claims; in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 
2 Total continued claims in some States 


3 Includes estimates for Georgia, Louisiana, New York, 


data not yet received. 


include claims for more than 1 week. 
Ohio, and Oregon, 


4 Estimated by the Bureau of Employment Security. 


5 Data not available. 
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however, the ratio was close to 4.2 per- 


cent. 
tional 


average for 


Despite the decline in the na- 


the week ended 


February 8, the ratios in 32 States 


showed 


increases. 


The declines in 


large industrial States, such as Illi- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 


accounted for 


the 


national decline. 


By and large the changes in the State 


ratios were 


small; 


only 4 States— 


Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Ore- 


gon—had increases of as much as a 
percentage 


full 


Washington showed a decline of as 
much as a full percentage point 

In Region XII, all States but Wash- 
ington showed higher ratios than in 
January, and all States in the region 


point, whi 


had ratios equal to or above the n: 
tional average. California, wit 


i- 


co 
© 


le only 


Table 4.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid for all types of unemployment, and average weekly payment for 
total unemployment, by State, February 1947 


Region and Stat« 
All | 
claimants 
= ~ | 
Total? 3, 732, 000 | 


Region I: | 


Connecticut 32, 915 
Main 31, 107 
Massachuscett 186, 699 | 
New Hampshire 8, 907 


26, 286 


Rhode Island 
. , 200 


Vermont 3 
Region II-III | 


Jelaware | 8, 593 
New Jersey 228, 757 
New York 649, 238 

, 517 


Pennsylvania | 274, 
Region IV | 
District of Columbia 3 
Maryland 





North Carolina 30, 317 
Virginia 24, 585 
West Virginia 3, 767 
Region V 
Kentucky 29, 50: 
Michigan | 171, 165 
Ohio 83, 516 
Region VI 
Hlinois 216, 347 
Indiana } 43, 239 
Wisconsin 24, 678 
Region VII 
Alabama ; | 43, 235 
Florida | 25 
Georgia 36, 182 
Mississippi 13, 395 
South Carolina | 11, 995 
Tennessee 6A, 120 
Region VIII 
lowa 20,178 
Minnesota 35, 458 
Nebraska 3 
North Dakota | 2, 913 
South Dakota | 1, 789 | 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 23, 718 
Kansas 32, 898 
Missouri 102, 926 
Oklahoma 40, 190 
Region X | | 
Louisiana 40, 335 
New Mexico | 3,145 
Texas 53, 134 
Region XI 
Colorado | 6, 422 
Idaho 7,977 | 
Montana | 9, 009 
Utah 15, 162 | 
W yoming 2, 183 


Region XII 


rizona___. 
California 
Nevada } 
Oregon 





Washineton 

Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska 3 
Hawaii 3 


! Gross: not adjusted for voided be 
combined wage plar 


? Includes estimates for the 


nefit checks and transfers 


District of Columbia, 


[Data reported by State 








ncies; corrected 





to Mar. 17, 
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Aver 
Weeks compensated for unemployment Benefits paid ! 
t of ang 
Amoun change Amount of change from 
from | All 
ae Women All a Women oe 
‘laimants | claimants claimants evan 
January February January February ~— 
1947 1946 | 1947 1946 
—446,000 |—2, 758, 000 1, 518, 000 |$65, 910, 000 | —$8, 845, 000 | —$54, 817, 000 $24, 502, 006 $17.8 8 
—5, 201 —84, 187 10, 499 676, 061 } —99, 609 —1, 777, 281 176, HA). Re } 
—1, 580 —4, 434 12, 522 416, 826 —23, 788 —151, 760 | 128, 13 
—31, 195 4-16, 999 73 3 905. 490 —659, 436 +634, 379 1,312 2 ) 8 
+466 +4, 663 | 644 123, 162 +8, 190 | +66, 004 | 16, 523 14. 2 
—1,133 | —42, 734 | 9, 131 #20, 465 —19,010 | —749, 653 142, 218 l e 
+167 | —1, 883 1,344 50, 483 +2, 093 —35 18, 407 16. 4 ) 
| 
+1, 041 —7, 371 2, 108 128, 279 +17, 685 —133, 791 26, 208 15.14 ) 
—46, 110 —304, 867 92, 374 1. 387,370 —897, 673 —6, 540, 363 1, 771, 020 19. 5] 8] 
—202, 836 | —259, 281 294,166 | 12, 260, 790 —3, 939,146 | —5, 451, 483 097. 698 R 27 
—19,151 ~160, 345 91, 733 4,665, 715 —319, 740 —3, 159, 594 1, 323, 1 1¢ 2 
—3, 699 —86, 814 21, 537 1, 000, 242 _ 859 —1, 711, 443 352, 780 18. 28 6 
—3, 058 +9, 412 17, 789 351, 663 1,349 91, 885 180, 768 .. 7 28 
+1,045 —144 10, 752 07, 835 1, 576 7,71 120, 250 12. ¢ 2 
—1, 653 —16, 256 10, 033 635, 509 18, 630 322, O64 | 22 881 15 7 2 
—11, 498 4,062 11 —143, 405 — 94, 525 118, 166 11 ( 
—16, 363 — 286, 036 53,14 —372, 155 6, 031, 898 168, 439 ), 82 s 
—44, 624 —301, 825 29. 60K 1 —803, 936 —f6i, 097, 074 $68, 550 17. 84 
} 
—41, 358 — 223, 584 716, 786 —4, 253, 131 
-1, 777 —] 15, 164 +-19, 762 — 2, 708, 025 21 10 
4+-9 435 —36, 285 9, R58 $1,075 685, 295 130, 209 
| | 
—11, 389 -(4, 571 15, 364 32, 973 — 196, 701 —1, 204, 394 1. 78 Bt 
~3, 457 —10, 932 11, 813 337, 450 54, 246 179, 024 7 
+2, 477 —16, 320 21, 222 74, 809 +24, 010 ; 36) 2. ( 
—2, 768 +2,113 5,472 159, 934 31, 998 2 S 
1, 205 | +4 25) 863 163, 335 —18, 257 i$ 7 2. 08 
9, 084 68, 655 | 29, 287 790, 716 —129, 103 4, 789 2 19 
3, 136 15, 689 R, 22% 286), O54 +-47, 994 43, O89 101 RA 14 
T 38, 999 —41, 528 10, 102 526, 584 | 122, 869 , 574 131, 248 2 
+-6}79 4.783 718 18, 469 +-10, 890 1.13 32 9,074 7 74 
+247 +308 763 23, 220 +2 963 +4 348 9,118 2 j 
} 
—2, 57¢ —9, 345 6, 807 } -37,090 —124, 304 70, 92¢ 2 l 
+478 — 58, 028 12, 584 465 | +1, 952 | —912, 143 168, 917 1 
—4,617 35, 293 44,361 | 1,705,390 —76, 123 —510, 504 678 4 2 
—1,779 —36, 341 14, 218 638, 786 32, 840 —639, 093 210 S 2 
—2, 688 1, 448 550, 216 —76, 211 1, 005, 201 129, 67 
+678 | 690 41,425 +9, 037 | +-22, 422 7, 908 13. 2¢ 
+478 | l 48 428, 800 —18, 540 — 900, 017 176, 659 14. Of 2 
| 
+561 1, 940 88, 564 +-7, O65 —19, 986 25, 419 S 5 
+2, 566 | 1,910 126, 935 +-41, 741 +36, 938 25, 704 q 
+-2, 080 | 612 118, 401 +26, 490 —30, 85 30, 613 i 
41,591 | —4, 086 670 346, O89 | 37, 57. —110, 990 74, 442 23. 22 
+411 | +1, 029 151 10, 448 17 18, 615 7, 739 18.8 
| 
4-1, 286 | —5, 053 > 186 85, 680 —77, 983 29, 11 { ) 
+8 RQ5 —251, 559 330. 768 12, 393, 059 —5, 191, 789 683, 762 2 
1,089 | +1, 208 1,392 79, 435 +23, 125 24, 387 22 LI 
11, 759 —80, 155 23, 020 953,010 —1, 453, 320 $21, 172 
—34, 645 | —41, 730 63, 957 800, 731 —1, 153, 329 1, 106, 17¢ 
| 
+579 —490 509 75, 565 +15, 395 +12, 37! 16,72 2 
under interstate ments to women claimants and for Alaska for ( r 
men claimants for total unemployment 
Hawaii, and Nebraska; Data not availabk 
kly pay- 


also for Illinois 


for weeks compensated, benefits paid, and average we 
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percent, and Washington, with 8.3 
percent, had the highest ratios in the 
Nation. 

During February, $65.9 million was 
paid to unemployed workers, about 
$8.8 million less than in January ({a- 
ble 4). The $12.3 million paid in New 
York was nearly a fourth less than the 


January amount. Other States re- 
porting declines of $700,000 or more 
in benefit payments were Illinois, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Washington. The 
increases of $153,500 in California, 
$151,100 in Oregon, and $122,900 in 
Minnesota were the only increases of 
as much as $50,000 


Table 5.—Number of individuals! compensated for unemployment during weeks ended 
in February 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 17, 1947] 














Weeks ended 

















Region and State Feb. 1 Feb. 8 Feb. 15 | Feb. 22; Feb. 1 Feb. 8 Feb. 15 Feb. 22 
For all types of unemployment For total unemployment 
Total 2 900, 000 884,000 | 856,000 | 998, 000 853, 000 840, 000 | 815, 000 952, 000 
Region I 
Connecticut. 8,910 6, 062 7, 834 8,110 8, 551 5, 822 7,612 
Maine 7, 669 7, 525 7,743 6, 751 7,011 7,144 7, 382 
Massachusetts 48, 001 46, 816 45, 983 44,442 | 44,783 44,124 | 43,337 
New Hampshire 2, 374 2,230 | 2,095 2,101 2, 174 2, 084 | 1, 980 
Rhode Island 6, 461 6, 496 6, 695 5, 659 5, 971 5, 978 6, 213 
Vermont. ___. 662 |  '797 827 718 609 717 757 
Region II-III: } } | 
Delaware 1, 894 2,110; 2275 1, 796 1, 836 2, 034 
New Jersey 54,885 | 52,899 62, 286 53, 263 52,473 | 50,639 5 
New York 17 149,075 | 141,352 | 184,120 | 164,938 | 142,762 | 135, 472 175, 954 
Pennsylvania 3 61, 802 59, 689 68, 460 61, 522 60, 13 59, 068 67,113 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia : - ‘ ; 
Maryland 14, 384 3, 935 13, 402 3, 069 13,528 | 13,174 | 12, 656 
North Carolina 8, 357 7,873 6, 417 8, 089 , 03 7, 638 6, 184 
Virginia . 6, 167 6, 272 6, 138 6, 045 . 513 6,116 | 5, 950 
West Virginia 10, 935 11, 106 10, 551 7, 169 7, 299 8, 934 7,814 
Region V: 
Kentucky --___ 7, 226 6, 953 7,414 | 8,081 6, 875 6, 781 7, 181 7, 798 
Michigan__.. 35, 722 39,004 | 42,793 45, 380 32, 530 35, 863 39, 784 41,971 
Ohio 17, 181 20, 962 19, 708 ( 15,960 | 15,579 17, 790 
Region VI: | 
Illinois 57, 342 5, 368 62, 495 53, 629 52,681 | 43,106 59, 260 
Indiana y; 645 8,518 | 10,179| 8,869 | 11,452] 8,044] 9,578 
Wisconsin 7 4,106 5, 470 6, 162 3, 296 5, 150 4,886 | 5, 147 
Region VII: 
Alabama 12, 551 10, 714 10, 703 8, 649 | 10,349 | 10,318 
Florida 7, 734 6, 183 6, 348 6, 401 5,579 | 5,833 
Georsia P 8, 233 8,472 8, 899 9, 582 8, 092 | 8, 573 
Mississippi 3, 308 2, 546 3, 977 3, 505 2, 477 3, 794 
South Carolina 650 2, 698 3, 200 3, 199 if 2, 620 3, 130 
Tennessee 14, 336 14,822 | 14,438 18, 510 14, 105 14, 660 14, 216 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa 4,104 4,575 | 5,316 4, 749 3, 893 4,323 5, 029 4, 499 
Minnesota 6,083 | 7,720) 6,712! 11,556/ 5,852) 7,381] 6,497] 11,048 
Nebraska 3 . ‘ = Litcecae 
North Dakota 675 643 586 889 577 510 | 500 | 752 
South Dakota 474 579 170 | 589 433 503 143 543 
Region IX: } | 
Arkansas c 5, 641 6,179 | 6,575 6,032 | 6,485 | 5, 620 
Kansas 8, 419 8, 899 9, 413 | 8, 441 8, 906 5, 992 
Missouri... 26, 599 25, 197 24, 723 24, 541 24, 277 26, 496 
Oklahoma 5, 169 11, 850 9, 074 11, 321 8, 636 9,112 
Region X: 
Louisiana 10, 485 9, 860 10, 219 9,299 | 9,672 6, 388 
New Mexico 695 525 801 513 | 789 947 
Texas 11, 484 12, 310 14, 344 11,766 | 13, 516 11, 404 
Region XT: 
Colorado______- 1, 438 1, 408 1, 530 1, 488 1, 555 
Idaho wii 1, 350 1, 343 1, 659 2, 259 | 2, 059 
Montana__... 1, 744 1, 744 2,117 2,145 2, 325 
, _—s “ 3, 340 3,171 3, 506 3, 150 3, 981 
Wyoming___. 356 343 498 373 656 
Region XII: 
Arizona ; 1,141 82 | 1,118 1, 514 1, 446 1, 481 
California 150, 874 7: 5 143, 216 | 143,032 | 145,258 | 185, 804 
Nevada 702 999 696 1, 402 | 688 | 981 682 1, 380 
Oregon ____- ; 12, 961 15, 061 14, 655 13, 816 12, 671 14,709 | 14, 237 13, 376 
Washington 19, 829 49, 885 39, 915 55, 611 48, 317 48, 400 38, 837 54, 160 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
771 874 588 670 764 843 


i es 588 670 
Hawaii 3 ‘ a ‘ = 


1 Number of individuals is assumed to be identical 
with number of week mpensated, which may re- 
sult in a slight overst nent. 

2 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia, 











Hawaii, and Nebraska; also for Ohio for week of 
February | 
Data not available. 


The average benefit check for total 
unemployment was $17.87 during 
February—the first time it has been 
below $18.00 since June 1945. In Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Louisiana, Oregon, 
and Washington, the average check 
for total unemployment dropped 50 
cents or more from the January aver- 


Table 6.—Unemployment in week ended 
February 8, 1947, as reflected by contin- 
ued claims for unemployment insurance ' 
as percent of average monthly covered 
employment in 1945 


Average 
monthly 
covered 


| Claims 
| as per- 
cent of 


R and State Claims! | employ-|, 
ae 2 jcovered 
in thou-|“™Ploy- 
sands) | ment 

= came 

Total_.........-.-..|1,103,743 |27, 903.1 | 4.0 

Region I 
Connecticut 10, 795 564.0 1.9 
Maine_- 8, 288 156.4 5.3 
Massachusetts 5A, 811 1,314.7 | 4.2 
New Hampshire__- 2, 642 107.7 2.5 
Rhode Island__- 7,021 | 212.5 | 3.3 
Vermont 1, 161 55.7 | 2.1 


Region II-III: | | 


Delaware__ 2, 564 | 75. 7 3.4 
New Jersey_-- 55, 604 | 1,116.0 5.0 
New York 187, 849 | 3, 760.9 5.0 
Pennsylvania 77, 986 | 2,601.7 3.0 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 4, 592 188. 7 2.4 
Maryland : 12, 932 4165.8 2.8 
North Carolina 10, 560 §24.1 2.0 
Virginia 7,396 416.2 1.8 
West Virginia 14, 954 325. 9 4.6 
Region V: 
Kentucky 10, 316 308. 2 3.3 
Michigan__- 56,810 | 1,354.8 | 4.2 
Ohio 24, 134 1, 857. 2 | 1.3 


Region V1 
Illinois 





toni 


Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 
Region VIII: 


Dt 








Iowa 6, 694 288. 1 2.3 
Minnesota 12, 430 455.7 | 2.7 
Nebraska__- 3, 836 138.0 | 2.8 
North Dakota- 1, 426 29.7 4.8 
South Dakota 838 37.1 2.3 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 10, 513 193.0 5.4 
Kansas 9, 030 223.6 4.0 
Missouri 35, 998 698. 4 5.2 
Oklahoma . 14,164 | 241.2 5.9 
Region X: 
Louisiana 16, 491 4.6 
New Mexico-.-- --| 1,484 | 2.5 
Texas — 20, 592 2.1 
Region XI: 
Colorad | 2,614 157.6 1.7 
Idaho | 3,543 66. 6 5.3 
Montana 3, 704 71.1 | 5.2 
Utah 4, 367 | 96.1 | 4.5 
Wyoming... c 813 | 39.6 2.1 
Region XII: 
Arizona 81.4 4.0 
California 1, 973. 1 8.9 
Nevada 29.2 5.2 
Oregon | 279. 0 7.3 
Washington | 505. 6 8.3 








1 Estimated number of continued claims for unem- 
ployment in week in which the 8th of the month falls. 

2 ‘Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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age. The drop in the size of the aver- 
age benefit check in the past few 
months has been greater for women 
than for men, as shown below. 


| 
Total 


Year and month Men | Women 
1946: 
November... $18.41 | $19. 20 | $17. 47 
December 18. 30 19. 11 17. 30 
1947: 
January 18. 11 18. 94 17. 01 
February 17. 87 18. 87 16. 38 


The increase from 893,000 to 910,- 











000 in the average weekly number of 
beneficiaries was the third consecutive 
monthly increase (table 1). From an 
average of 900,000 during the week 
ended February 1, the number 
dropped to 856,000 by the week of 
February 15, only to rise during the 
week ended February 22 to 998,000, the 
highest average for any single week 
since August 1946 (table 5). One rea- 
son for the February 22 peak was the 
volume of claims postponed from the 








preceding week, which included Lin- 
coln’s birthday. 

Of the 357,000 persons who received 
their first benefit checks during 
February, 135,000 or 38 percent were 
women. At the same time, women ac- 
counted for 47 percent of the 101,000 
persons who exhausted all benefits. 
The number of first payments ex- 
ceeded the number of exhaustions in 
the 48 States for which data are 
available, and in 42 States the first 


Table 8.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment 























Table 7.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by 
interstate payments, and amount of interstate benefit payments, allowances, February 1947 ' 
by liable State, January 1947 ‘ * : 

{Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 10, 1947] State Initial Panna a .- sl 

claims : , 
oe - — ——S claims sated 
Initial Continued Weeks | ponefi 
Region and liable air 2 com- | — Total 2 444, 165 |4, 465, 170 |4, 437,424 | $88, 364, 064 

State yen- v5. . . 

Total | Women| Total | Women ieted ments Alabama 91, 109 11, 653 

ei Alaska ‘ sini 2, 606 2, 559 

7 rng EES 5) ae Arizona ssnadl 28 20, 796 

Total 59, 643 22,006 |395,371 | 161,977 |263,729 |$4, 801, 478 Arkansas 77, 171 78, 149 l 

—e ee om 2 See . ¢ 345, 196 328, 293 

Region I Colorado 3, 95% 31,714 31, 483 
Conn 1, 289 425 7, 624 3, 097 5, 545 116, 392 Connecticut 4, 78% 26, 084 25, 562 
Maine_..._- 187 66 847 | 357 761 11, 318 Delaware 1, 096 10, 972 10, 802 3 
Mass 1, 239 583 3, 897 1, 923 3, 000 65, 758 District of Columbia 1, 381 23, 838 21, 134 421, 372 
N.H 323 128 1, 994 1,002 1, 267 16, 722 i aa 8, 968 64, 863 65, 485 l 7,442 
R.I 536 72 3, 205 1, 189 2, 525 42,175 
Vt 125 42 475 159 235 4, 166 Georgia Be ' 8, 57 81, 592 8?, 940 654, 78 

Region II-III Hawaii dunes 420 2, 678 2, 498 
Del 270 71 1, 238 369 672 10, 844 Idaho 1, 940 19, 026 17, 779 
N.J 2, 273 896 | 14,605 6, 340 | 13, 134 262, 859 Illinois (itaaaiacia 20, 102 168, 099 3 
N.Y 5, 288 2,488 | 46,443 25, 300 | 33,729 654, 800 Indiana a 11, 074 76, 536 ] 

Pa 2, 395 787 | 12,275 4, 256 7, 837 140, 287 Iowa 3 5, 314 . 50. 57€ ] 

Region IV Kansas -| 4, 501 | i, O15 46, 618 926, 112 
D.C 560 248 2, 982 35, 826 Kentucky ° | 7,553 | 118,939 118, 939 2, 372, 772 
Md 1, 240 483 10,984 118, 538 Louisiana 7, 512 57, 399 101, 146 2, 013, 843 
N.C 712 335 4, 823 42, 476 Maine 3, 417 40, 959 39, 761 89, 766 
Va 606 211 4, 047 40, 997 | 
W.Va 589 128 3,404 27, 863 Maryland pitisinatinndmmatiatiedl 1, 838 53, 601 063, 064 

Region V Massachusetts 17, 484 191, 605 812, 731 
Ky 368 92 4,843 2, 060 2, 132 Michigan = | 16,877 164, 898 278, 642 
Mich 2, 494 718 | 14, 581 4,442 6,710 Minnesota 7, 575 100, 502 998, 286 
Ohio 2, 411 674 | 16, 556 5,765 | 8, 590 Mississippi. - - ---- 3, 826 40, 561 808, 599 

Region VI: Missouri 12, 384 47, 856 2, 94 
Ili - 691 1, 550 5, 855 10, 163 | 18, 480 Montana 1, 980 19, 016 78, 649 
Ind 1, 490 407 , 506 1, 476 2, 327 Nebraska | 2, 749 21, 284 421, 329 
Wis 413 139 1, 564 554 532 Nevada 683 3, 820 75, 932 

Region VII: New Hampshire 2, 212 11, 761 2, 817 
Ala 659 210 1, 024 
Fla 1, 081 446 2, 275 New Jersey 174, 069 175, 415 01, 828 
Ga 752 319 1, 637 New Mexico 22, 934 22, 59 450, 834 
Miss 385 120 684 New York 3 500, 583 479, 037 9, 546, 698 
8.C 220 74 417 North Carolina 56, 426 52, 46. 1, 045, 791 
Tenn 1, 763 556 4, 606 North Dakota 16, 760 5 295, 186 

Region VIII Ohio 33, 73 131, 2, 610, 032 
Iowa 462 150 1, 731 646 820 12, 624 Oklahoma 42, 694 79, 914 92, 940 
Minn 463 165 2, 738 1, 122 1, 275 19, 740 Oregon 45, 812 48, 028 } 49 
Nebr 359 138 1, 96. 780 998 15, 594 Pennsylvania 499, 698 474, 846 ), 481, 239 
N. Dak 81 28 45 134 266 4, 756 Puerto Rico 53, 873 5, 334 73 
8. Dak : 66 14 276 75 138 1, 827 

Region 1X Rhode Island 2, 802 35, 427 5, 124 700, 753 
Ark 245 55 3, 384 904 2, 258 29, 660 South Carolina 4,155 31, 596 56, 550 2, 68 
Kans 1,314 403 7, 981 2, 864 », 195 77, 903 South Dakota 1, 320 13, 70: 12, 079 40, 674 
ae 2, 142 1,022 | 13,871 7, 430 6, 458 107, 137 Tennessee 7,401 128, 592 125, 189 2, 499, 848 
Okla S87 365 5, 364 2, 332 3, 297 53, 864 Texas 15, 989 230, 066 202, 655 4, 034, 004 

Region X Utah 2, 129 19, 546 19, 11¢ 380, 042 
La 92 196 3, 600 1 37, 656 Vermont 919 6, 168 5, 928 7, 203 
N. Mex 193 67 879 517 6, 865 Virginia 6, 106 65, 884 65, 808 &, 858 
Tex 2, 007 647 9, 215 2, 5, 260 $1, 515 Washington 7, 187 76, 890 78, 257 473 

Region XI West Virginia * 7, 165 109, 628 106, 993 25, 478 
Colo 543 190 1, 851 16 1, 150 16, 092 Wisconsin 6, 969 5, 272 44, 558 O80, 927 
Idaho 355 69 1, 445 263 565 9, 374 W yoming 732 5, O17 5, 058 4 
Mont 187 80 839 277 479 6, 357 ’ 

Utah 315 110 1, 773 541 1, 212 27, 616 ie 
Wyo 27% 46 1, 022 216 588 11, 398 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Read 

Region XII justment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans 
Ariz af 157 1, 623 583 929 13, 336 Initial and continued claims for February reflect intrastate and liable inter 
Calif 9, 061 3, 632 0, 093 28,997 | 49, 111 936, 580 state claims except as noted. Reports prior to January consisted of intrastate 
Nev 355 93 1, 385 470 900 16, 455 plus agent State claims. 

Oreg 2, O98 681 9, 015 3, O72 5, 331 84, 661 Intrastate plus agent State claims. 

Wash 3, 425 1, 264 | 36,727 16, 300 | 33, 427 669, 707 

gions XIII and Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allowance Service, \ in 
XIV Administration, by unemployment compensation agencies in 48 States, the 

Alaska 343 46 1, 762 213 O54 20, 12 District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans Administra 

Hawaii 53 20 549 136 $4 8, 03: tion for Puerto Rico. 
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payments were more than double the 
number of exhaustions. 


Interstate Claims in January 
Interstate initial claims filed during 

January increased 24 percent to 59,600 

(table 7), a much greater relative in- 


crease than that for all initial claims— 
11 percent. The increase was wide- 
spread, occurring in all States but 
Arkansas, Illinois, and North Dakota. 
The rise in interstate continued claims 
from 324,800 to 395,400, on the other 
hand, was at approximately the same 


rate as for all continued claims. Ala- 
bama and North Carolina were the 
only States that failed to show an in- 
crease. Three States—New York, 
Tennessee, and Washington—reported 
an increase of 5,000 or more in these 
Rims. In Tennessee the rise of 5,100 



































Table 9.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit Table 10.—Time elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit 
payments for total unemployment based on claims taken at payments for all types of unemployment, by State, October- 
weekly intervals, 41 States, October-December 1946 ! December 1946! 

bas since by State ayencies; corrected to Feb. 10, 1947] [Data reported hy State agencies; corrected to Feb. 10, 1947] 
. | Second and subsequent ” Second and subsequent 
First payments payments | First payments payments 
Percent of Percent of | Percent of Percent of 
payments payments | payments payments 
State issued issued— State } issued— issued— 
T _ —_———— | — ee | \g — —E om ——— 
— os | Number | t — aie Number | : 
| r | In6 +: n6 n6 : n6 
| — | weeks ——_ weeks | ix a weeks by a eeks 
| aaa or | st ie = am 
weeks | more | ‘peas KS | more | | weeks | more weeks | more 
| = | Ns Me Ses eee 
ne \544, 956 | 77.8| 5.5 |6,301,076 | 90.9} 24 Total. --| 43,443 | 33.1} 18.0] 636,660 | 39.2/ 10.9 
| 

Calendar week ?___.__- .--|247,508 | 81.1) 4.2 3, 512, 622} 92.0; 1.7 Calendar week ?--- | 17, 6 7s 5 | 39.1 7.2 
Connecticut - ----| 3,445 50. 4 23.3 | 28,309) 75.5 9.8 PE connnanances 8.5 i 52.3 3.3 
Distriet of Columbia--___- 1, 821 47.4 5.7 | 19,745 83.7}; 2.4 Connecticut ---- ont See 27.7 12, 565 54.6 13.5 
IR inca nwsdmesone | 7,714} 70.2 7.1 | 66,513 | 92.7 3.0 District of Columbia-----.| ' 354 12.7} 4,463 | 57.6) 6.3 
sande waitin asia | 4,644] 81.1] 5.5] 40,620] 90.2 2.6 Indiana... nae : 522 30.8 | 7,686 | 41.0] 19.1 
| ie | 2,818 | 86.9 1.9 38,051 | 96.9 8 Kansas. - ae i 8.5 11,459 | 55.3 4.9 
Massachusetts...-...--- --| 34,329 | 88.6 4.0 | 328,773 | 95.3 2.2 Maine.--- ciamamildcat 115 10. 4 1,326 | 86.0; 2.4 
| aes 490 | 92.7 1.6 3,957 | 96.2 .5 Massachusetts_..........- 673 | 52.7 20.7 6,926 | 73.2] 10.6 
New Hampshire-_-..-..---- | 1,199 | 88.1 1.7 8,250 | 96.7 6 Nevada......- wininenie winced 155 | 78.7 1.3 1,763 | 84.1 .6 
es 129,219 | 81.1 4.1 |2,191,962 | 91,5 1.4 New Hampshire... eee icaacicona | 247 | 86.2) 2.4 1,918 | 94.0 1.7 
i ..| 18,374 | 79.0 5.7 | 230,432 | 86.1 4.8 oll 4,125 | 25.4] 10.9 92,298 | 37.8 4.4 
Orego’ - a 5,027 | 91.8 2.4] 62,848| 96.3 1.1 EE eee 1,285 | 35.8| 15.7 21,229 | 34.7 | 10.5 
Rhode Island ----.-- 4,675 | 47.6 | 1.5 48,449 | 95.5 xe Oklahoma...-.--.-..---- 603 | 37.0] 9.6 7,246 | 60.8] 6.3 
| aaa ; .-| 1,760 | 82.6 2.3 20,758 | 92.8 9 I oicicnnnts ntciinmen | 886 | 62.6) 6.0 14,627 | 57.5 | 5.6 
Vermemt............- 338 | 84.3] 4.7 3,666 | 93.3 2.1 Rhode Island........-...--] 433] 72.7] 69] 5,007/ 84.1 2.4 
Washington. -.....-- A 27,992 | 85.2 9 386, 516 95.3 .4 Tennessee - - ae 1, 443 | 58.4 7.6 16,524 | 59.1 8.7 
Wisconsin ____-_- acs 33,663 | 76.1 8.3 33, 7 90.0} 3.4 i ae mie bea 208 | 34.6] 22.6] 2,899] 57.5} 80 

| | Re | 3: 63. 6 12.1 | 376 82.6 4.7 

Flexible week 4. ..._.-__- 1297,448 | 75.1 6.5 |2,788,454 | 89.6 3.4 Washington. ..........-..- | 3, 708 12.0} 13.5 | 72,241 | 12.8 8.7 
Ae... ce. <5a0- _.| 8,158] 80.3 4.6 | 105, 731 | 94.4 1.7 | a | $106] 33.0] 38.7 1,360 | 58.0/ 13.3 
itn iitdncene ae 251 90. 0 0 1,129 | 95.4 —. , . 

I 921 | 92.8 2.0 | 7,428 | 96.8 8 Flezible week ¢. .............| 25, 783 | 31.3 21.4 | 348,874 | 39.4 | ° 14.0 
California__..........-- _.| 95,023 | 93.1 2.3 |1,089,608 | 97.5 | 1.2 Alsbams.....-.-.---....-- 498 | 60.0} 7.4] 5, 504 | 77.1 4.4 
Colorado. .........--.-- 931 | 93.4 2.8 7,785 | 96.5] 2.0 Aleska........-..-.---.---- 176 | 55.1 2.8} 1,265] 643] 2.8 
ao ae | 1,363 | 89.9] 21 12,132 | 96.8 .8 Arizona....--.------------- 289 | 62.3 8.0 1,966 | 63.3 8.1 
Florida ae 5676 | 84.7| 5.3 51,806 | 92.1 | 2.8 SO ee 8,693 | 14.3 | 24.0 | 127,490 | 21.3) 15.5 
Georgia_.......-..--.--- 4,086 | 89.2 2.9 31,467 | 93.7] 20 Colorado- - ....--.---.--- 227 | 66.5; 4.0 2,309 | 75.5) 3.2 
Hawaii... .__.-- 482 | 31.5] 13.1 1, 906 | 54.7] .9 DOTS... .2..s...5----.) I] Ba} Os 1,782 | 84.7] 4.8 
ge ea 5,802 | 75.0] 15.3 38,632 | 83,4| 9.6 Florida........-.-.-------- |} 836} 60.0) 10.3; 7,925) 70.0 6.4 
Kentucky -._.....-- 5, 022 3.1 | 21.6 80,875 | 33.7] 12.5 Georgia... .------------ } 335) 58.2) 5.7 | 3,661 | 72.5 3.2 
Maryland____--_---- 9,410} 92.8] 1.4] 101,623} 89.1 2.3 Hawaii ------------------- 42) 24) 14.3 822) 5.7 7.2 
Michigan_______--- | 36,471 | 62.0] 9.5] 366,191 | 86.8 7.0 Idaho....----------------- 40 | 72.5) 7.5 422) 71.1| 43 
Mississippi... -..---- 2,298 | 87.6| 27 18,241 | 92.9 1.8 Illinois. - - --------------- } 3,093 | 11.6 31.7 44,326 | 10.5 | 22.7 
Montana.....------ 973 | 98.8] .1 8, 370 99.5 0 Iowa---. -------------| 200 | 49.0) 15.5 1,879 | 75.5| 5.8 
Nebraska_--_-- intteaocs) | Se She Me 4,868 | 83.1 3.9 Kentucky -------------- | 364) 0 42.0 4,513) — .6| 183 
New Mexico...............| 204] 228] 180] 2253] 708] 57 Louisiana-.------------- : 390 | 70.8 4.6 5,591 | 83.0 2.5 
North Carolina... _.--_- 5,161 | 70.8] 80] 51,860] 87.9] 3.2 Maryland. -------------- } 1,047 | 662) 123) 17,216) 71.1) (7.0 
North Dakota... __--- 159 | 93.7 .6 1, 003 | 91.7] 1.5 Michigan-------------- 1, 178 | 31.7 40.2} 26,791 | 50.5) 21.4 
Pennsylvania..........-.-.| 97,017 | 61.6] 89] 682,245| 83.8] 4.2 Minnesota-..-.------------| 279 | 29.0] 15.1 2,668 | 68.2) 6.4 
South Dakota- -_-- 812 | 92.5 ont 3,209 | 96.9 .4 Mississippi - - - --- le. 205 | 49.3 12.2 | 2, 151 72. 4 7.6 
Texas.___. Ae _.| 9,706 | 73.6] 11.7| 43,398 88. 6 5.0 eee 1,004 | 25.6 | 27.5 12,828 | 52.4 7.7 
Virginia. -_.-..-.-- | 3,769 | 96.6 .7| 29,306] 97.9] .5 Montana. --.---------- --| os] me) 24 546 | 94.7 2.0 
West Virginia-_-—- 3,111 | 70.6 | 10.4| 46,368 | 91.2] 4.7 Nebraska..-..-------------| 157 | 48.4) 21.0) (1,774) 69.8/ 7.0 
Wyoming - -- - 110 | 94.5 9 1, 020 96.1} 1.5 New Jersey. sit aa | 1,889 | 33.6 | 23.8) 24,730 | 50. 7 13.0 
| | New Mexico--- 90 | 12.2] 42.2 938 | 51.0 8.3 

- —— - North Carolina-. 703 | 38.0 9.7 9,378 | 67.6 | 3.0 

1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period North Dakota Stare p.. | 64.5 a 9 357 a |} ,33 

and the date of payment. Includes only intrastate benefit payments from Pennsylvania... --------- 1, 534 3 b} 16.2 21,429 | 47.5) 16.1 

States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas, where claims are South Carolina. ------.--- 105 | 6.2) 16.2 1,850 | 71.9 6.6 

filed in each week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. South Dakota. -......-- 25) 6.0) 40 a) 709 a 
2 A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, Texas. -. - 1,027 | 49.9 | 14.( 4,605 | 62. Ee 

usually ending on Saturday. Virginia. - -_ --| (46) @4) 42 | ser) =e 
3 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- West Virginia -- --. | el 40 I 24.7 4, 468 os 4 > 

sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. Wyoming. -- -- : : |) 0.9 tot [| 2 . 
4A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is i= ——* eee ” 
te j in rels o the date o ch a claim is filed 

determined in relation to the date on which a claim is filed. Sete ain siemubier oh waiensiaaia between the end of the benefit period 

and the date of payment. Includes all interstate benefit payments regardless 
of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. 

? A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 
usually ending on Saturday. 

s Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- 
sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of une mployment. 

4 A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is 
determined in relation to the date on which a claim is filed. 
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represented an increase of 67 percent 
over the December number. 


Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- 
ances 

During February, $88.4 million was 
expended in veterans’ unemployme 
allowances. This amount, which rep- 
resented payments for 4.4 million 
weeks of unemployment, was 17 per- 
cent less than the January total and, 
except for November and December 
payments, the smallest amount paid 
in any month since January 1946. 

Declines during February in both 
initial and continued claims reflected 
the rise in employment reported by 
the Bureau of the Census. Initial 
claims fell 30.4 percent in the country 
as a whole; ail States reported de- 
clines, which ranged from 8.3 percent 
in Pennsylvania to 44.1 percent in 
North Dakota. In 31 States the per- 
centage decreases were higher than 
the Nation-wide average. The drop 
in continued claims was 14.0 percent; 
all but 14 States shared in the coun- 
try-wide decline. 





Time Lapse in Benefit Pay- 
ments, October-December 
1946 


Checks for unemployment insur- 
ance were issued to eligible claimants 
more promptly during the October— 
December quarter than in any quarter 
since V-day. The proportion of pay- 
ments issued within 2 weeks was 
greater both for interstate and intra- 
state first payments and for second 
and subsequent payments. The im- 
provement was marked for interstate 
first payments. 

During the quarter the promptness 
with which intrastate payments were 
issued improved more for claims 
taken weekly than for those taken bi- 
weekly. The proportions of pay- 
ments issued within 2 weeks were as 
follows: 


Weekly Biweekly 
Second Second 
Period, 194 nd 

First and First and 

su bse- ubse- 

Pay | quent | P@Y- | quent 

ments pay ments,| * ay. 

ments ments 
July-September . 70. 4 88.7 16. 4 64.4 
October-December 77.8 90.9 47.8 60.5 


For all types of payments the pro- 
portions of payments requiring 6 
weeks or more were iess than in the 
preceding period. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the payment load dropped 
in the last 3 quarters of 1946 except 
for first payments during April—June, 
when the beginning of new benefit 
years in 11 States brought an increase 
in the total load. Both intrastate 
and interstate second and subsequent 
payments during October-December 
were than half the January- 
March volume, when the volume of 
payments was at its postwar peak 
and the proportions of payments is- 
sued within 2 weeks reached an all- 
time low. 


less 





Dependents’ Allowances, 

September—December 1946 
Four States—Connecticut, the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, Michigan, and 


} 


Nevada—pay dependents’ allo 
Reports from these States that 
in the 4 months September—December 
1946 they paid unemployment benefits 
to 70,400 beneficiaries,’ of whom 19,700 
28 percent received dependents’ 
allowances. These allowances raised 
substantially the weekly benefit 


wances 


show 


or 


nnec- 


1A discussion of operations in ¢ 
ticut during the first year the provisions 





were in effect is carried elsewhere in this 
issue. Under provisions effective April 1, 
1947, Massachusetts became the fifth State 
to pay dependents’ allowances. The al- 
lowances are set at $2 for each dependent 
child under age 18, and the t weekly 





rKer 





benefit payable is limited to the 


average weekly wage, that is, 1/26 of earn- 
ings in the 2 highest quarters of the base 
period, or, if there is only 1 quarter of 
employment, to 1/13 of the earnings 


that quarter. 

? The word “beneficiaries” 
report as synonymous with first payments 
issued in a benefit year. In few 
cases, two such first payments may have 
been issued to the same claimant during 
the period, at the end of one benefit year 
and the beginning of another 


is used in this 


Table 11.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments for total unemploy- 
ment based on claims taken at biweekly intervals, 24 States, October-December 1946 








Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 10, 1947] 
First payments Second and subsequ 
Percent of payments Pe 
State issued 1 
Number Number 
Within 2 | In 6 weeks Witt 2 | In 6 week 
weeks or more week mor 
rotal 157, 162 47.8 11.9 1, 856, 802 
Calendar week 24, 752 19. 6 12.6 313, 084 7 
Arkansas 149 (4.2 12.8 51, 987 
Connecticut 519 37.5 28.7 14, 236 8 S 
Kansas 04 H1.9 9.9 4, 002 { { 
New Hampshire 22 68. 2 0 139 j 
Oklahoma th, 350 38.6 4.1 81, 451 
‘Tennessee 018 52.6 12.3 131, 24¢ 8 
Vermont 0 0 0 23 
Flexible week 3 132, 410 47.4 11.8 1 
Alabama 0 0 0 ) 
Arizona 22 M4. 5 0 
Georgia 223 74. € 5.4 R9, 2 j 
Idaho 69.7 2.8 86. 5 { 
Illinois 45.3 19.7 5 t 
Louisiana , ob SS. 4 3.4 8 ) 
Maryland 57 98. 2 0 U8 
Minnesota , 568 69. 1 6.9 ~ 
Missouri 19, 850 58.8 13.1 81 ) 
Nebraska 1, 690 76.4 10.1 83.3 ¢ 
New Jersey 49, 209 2.8 | 6.5 2 
New Mexico i 0 0 N 
North Carolina 45 26. 7 31.1 1, 290 2 8 
South Carolina 2, 716 62.5 9.2 24, 645 80. 2 j 
Virginia 1,102 83. 2 1.4 11,445 86.2 
West Virginia 2, 407 61.7 17.1 34, 224 88 
Wyoming 13 69. 2 0 119 s 
1 Represents number of weeks clapsed between the 2 A calendar week is a period of 7 
end of the benefit period and the date of payment. uniform for all claimants, usually end 
Includes only intrastate benefit payments from day 
States which have a 1-week benefit period and which A flexible week is a period r 
take all or a part of their claims on a biweekly basis the beginning of which is detern 


the date on which a claim is filed 
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amounts of those receiving them; for 
such persons the average weekly bene- 
fit payment was $24.08, an increase 
of 22 percent over their basic weekly 
benefit. 

Although the District of Columbia 
has had a provision for dependents’ 
allowances in its law since the begin- 
ning of the program, no other State 
included such provisions until 1945, 
when Michigan, Connecticut, and Ne- 
vada amended their laws. Because of 
the widespread interest in the opera- 
tion of these provisions, the four 
States were asked to report on the 
number of beneficiaries with depend- 
ents, by sex of the beneficiary, num- 
ber of dependents, and amount of 
benefits they receive. The following 
analysis of operations during the last 
4 months of 1946 is based on their 
reports. 


Legislative Provisions for Depend- 
ents’ Allowances 

Although some of the provisions 
for dependents’ allowances are sim- 
ilar, in no two States are they iden- 
tical. There are differences in the 
definition of “dependent,” in the 
amount of the allowance paid, and in 
the special restrictions relating to the 
employment or benefit status of cer- 
tain dependents. Michigan, for ex- 
ample, defines dependent to include 
only the children of the beneficiary, 
while the other three States grant al- 
lowances also for other specified rela- 
tives in the beneficiary’s immediate 
family. 

Michigan limits allowances to chil- 
dren under 18 years of age or to dis- 
abled children under 21 years if they 
are not engaged in any remunerative 
occupation and are supported by the 
claimant. 

Connecticut includes in the defini- 
tion of dependent a wife who is living 
with or mainly supported. by her hus- 
band, provided she is not earning 
more than $10 a week and is not re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance in 
her own right; a husband who is in- 
capacitated from earning and is 
mainly supported by his wife; and a 
child or stepchild under 16 years of 
age, or over that age if he is unmar- 
ried, is mainly supported by the 
claimant, is regularly attending 
school or incapacitated from earning, 
and is not earning more than $10 a 
week. 


wife or a child under 16 years who is 
not gainfully employed, and a hus- 
band, parents, stepparent, brother or 
sister, or child who is unable to work 
and who is mainly supported by the 
claimant. 

A number of restrictions govern the 
determination of eligibility for de- 


In the District of Columbia a de- 
pendent includes the spouse, parent, 
stepparent, brother, or sister who is 
unable to work, a child or stepchild 
under 16 years, or a disabled child 
who is mainly supported by the 
claimant. 

Nevada defines a dependent as a 


Table 12.—Number of lower and higher appeals authority decisions’ and percent of 
cases disposed of within 30 and 90 days, by State, July-December 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 20, 1946] 


Lower appeals authority ? Higher appeals authority 2 


| Percent of cases dis- Percent of cases dis- 

















Region ¢ State _ soe ” 
Sogion and Srave Number | posed of within— | Number | posed of within— 
ofde- |_ ENT of de- Tal linget Sim 
cisions | cisions Mus 
30 days | 90 days | | 30 days | 90 days 
Total 3.. | §3,029 8.9 47.0} 8,181 12.0 64.5 
Region I: ath es ae = 
Connecticut -_-._- nat 7,121 | 23 13.3 | 
Maine.......----- cc banekonel 338 | 99.7 ae 34 100. ( "300. 
ts ih 6 ccere nite gebbewe | 4,781 | "3 34. 0 | reas mm =e 
New Hampshire. : re a 8 9.9 92.6 | i pee? 
Rhode Island_-- aa 576 95.1} 100.0 | 82| 100.0] 100.0 
ere < 76 | 95. , 2 . 1 0 
Vermont.._--.. 27 | 14.8 40.7 y 11.1 ° 3 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware . 17.4 79.5 | 40 90. 0 1 ) 
New Jersey--.---- 3 | 30.0 | 404 20. 0 oe 9 
— — -eewennes 1.2 55. 4 | 496 8 | 71.4 
ennsylvania_- 4.0 | 42.8 | 1, 435 5 | 
Region IV: | | = 7 _ 
District of Columbia knee 89 95. 5 98.9 | 0 0 
ER aE 6, 655 56.3 | 92.4 | 891 2.1 98.1 
North Carolina... -----.- ‘ 785 18.3 | 86.8 | 82 75.6 100.0 
Virginia --.--....... -- 186 22.6 | 82.8 | 19 94.7 100.0 
West Virginia.....----..- 1,892 1.5| 67.1 313 0 76.7 
Region V: } ; 
Kentucky- -- AY 724 1 10.6 | 56 5 B 

ntucky a , 2 é b 58.9 | 94.6 
paichigen Pevdtinsactakpaenadan | 8,687 @ I 7.6 400 2.0 | 81.8 

ac oo, sccaaeeee a (4) 8.8 61 ; 

Region VI: we * se 
Illinois_---.----- — ps nee 3,176 | .8 94.5 787 35.1 | 7.1 
Indiana... nol 896 | 5.7 59.8 68 16.2 58.8 
isconsin..- TEETER 416 | 3 71.9 128 33. : 5.6 
Region VII: | F | | _ it 
Alabama 1, 054 | 19.2 96.0 | 158 0 13.9 
Florida aaah . 300 14,3 | 91.0 31 Se 61.3 
Georgia..-_--- 878| 22.8] 85.8 46 41.3 91.3 
Mississippi. - - 70 | 21.4 | 82.9 27 0 14.8 
—_ Carolina eked 580 | 15.5 | 92.6 7: 56. 8 98. € 
Tennessee - --- : 1,081 | 6.9 67.4 301 2.7 28. § 
Region VIII: oa ; se a — 
Bankes. 1,141 | 5.6 | 70.8 65 6.2 ‘ 

" . ‘ 70. . 2 93. 
Minnesota-- ‘ A 1,127 5.0 79.0 | 69 8.7 95, ; 
Nebraska a 234 a se 
North Denes... caeias 5 | 0 80.0 0 “i aes 0 
South Dakota--. 18 | 0 55. ¢ 4 
tectum TX 90. 6 6 14.3 66. 7 
Arkansas--- - ‘ ia P 989 2.5 60.8 | 54 | 7.4 98.1 
Kansas-.- --- a 1,056 12.5 81.1 85 58.8 96.5 
rare pe FRSA ee Ate 1,452 0 72.9 46 0 6.5 
)klahoma.- . me | 1,003 | 1.0 27.3 149 e 

Region X: was : - 
Louisiana... / 285 5.6| 30.2 15 | 6.7 53.3 
New Mexico : = i8 0 100.0 | 2 50.0 | 100.0 
I exas seas ~- 2, 483 19,9 95.9 116 9 90. 5 

Region XI: | * vis 
Colorado. . 134 | 9.0 90. 3 7 | 14.3 85.7 
Idaho ’ - 66 | 10.6 | 75.8 | 25.0 100.0 
a aga ihe ‘ 12 41.7 | 100.0 | 0 0 | 0 

Jtah--..-. 57 71.9 94.7 2 50.0 ) 
Wyoming 12 8 3 | 58.3 | 1 0 + F 

Region XII: | 

Arizona 2 a ; 27 66. 7 6. 4 ) 
California. Si zs 6, 392 2 4| 799 0 | ‘Ine 
Nevada... 40 55.0 5 4 50.0 100.0 
Oregon 291| 19.2 | 4 18 0 44.4 
Washington — 1,413 8.1 1 93 79.6 97. 8 

Regions XIII and XIV: ‘i 
I iarcctice caidntn acai 4 100. 0 100.0 ( 

Hawaii- - --- es - , (') (°) @ . : , 





3 Excludes Hawaii; data not reported. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Data not reported. 


1 Review cases and a small number of decisions 
on undetermined cases. 

2 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority 
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Table 13.—Amount of dependents’ allowances payable 





Additional | \raximum 


Limit on 


Maximum payment 


“on weekly bene- Minknum eto op 
A... 2 fit amount e. _ @ dependents’ 
benefit including | benefit allowances 
amount dependents omauad payable at 

allowances , . minimum 
basic benefit 
$22 $28 $8 $12 
20 | 20 | 6 9 
20 228 | 4.81 1.81 
18 24 s 14 


' 








t we ce . 
State allowance | ‘additional 
: allowance 
pendent allowance 
| 
‘ " | 
Connecticut | $2 $6 
District of Columbia | 1 3 | 
Michigan | 2 8 
Nevada | a 6 
| 
Or 59 percent of the basic weekly benefit amount, 
whichever is less 


2 Or average weekly wage in the quarter of highest 


earnings, whichever is les 


pendents’ allowances if both husband 
and wife are receiving unemployment 
benefits. In Connecticut, neither is 
entitled to a dependent’s allowance 
with respect to the other, and only one 
is entitled to an allowance for their 
children. In Michigan, only the hus- 
band is entitled to a dependent’s al- 
lowance for the children. No depend- 
ents’ allowances are paid in Nevada if 
both husband and wife are receiving 
unemployment benefits and are living 
in the same household as well. The 
District of Columbia law does not in- 
clude a restriction on the allowances 
that may be paid if both husband and 
wife draw benefits. In effect, how- 
ever, local-office procedure results in 
such a restriction through its pre- 
sumption that the child is dependent 
on the husband unless facts prove 
otherwise. 


Table 13 shows the amount of the 
dependent’s allowance payable in 
each State and the relationship of 
this amount to both the maximum and 
the minimum basic weekly benefit. In 
the District of Columbia the total 
benefit payable, including the depend- 
ent’s allowance, cannot exceed the 
statutory maximum for the basic 
weekly benefit amount. Thus, the 
beneficiary may receive $1, $2, or $3 
in dependents’ allowances only if his 
basic benefit is that much less than 
$20. If he is entitled to $20 on the 
basis of his wage record, no additional 
amount is payable. 

In Connecticut, Michigan, and Ne- 
vada, on the other hand, the combined 
benefit may exceed the basic statu- 
tory maximum by the maximum 
amount of dependents’ allowances 
payable. 


} Weekly benefit ‘amount is average weekly wage 
in high quarter if less than $10 

4 $3 for the first 2dependents 
dependent 


ind $3 for 1 additional 


Number and Characteristics of Ben- 
eficiaries With Dependents’ Al- 
lowances 


During September—December, 19,- 
700 beneficiaries, or 28 percent of the 
total number in the four States, had 
dependents for whom allowances were 
paid; four-fifths of these beneficiaries 
were in Michigan (table 14). The 
proportion of beneficiaries receiving 
dependents’ allowances was largest in 
Connecticut—30 percent, as compared 
with 28 percent in Michigan, 19 per- 
cent in Nevada, and 17 percent in the 
District of Columbia. Although Ne- 
vada includes several family relation- 
ships in its definition of dependent, 
the fact that no allowances were paid 
for the first dependent seems to have 
reduced substantially the proportion 
who could qualify for additional al- 
lowances. This assumption is sup- 


ported by the proportion of bene- 
ficiaries with only one dependent in 
the other States. In Connecticut, for 
example, while most of the benefici- 
aries receiving dependents’ allow- 
ances had two or more dependents, 
as much as 14 percent of the benefici- 
aries had only one dependent. In the 
District of Colymbia and in Michigan 
the proportion of beneficiaries with 
one dependent was 11 percent. 

In the District of Columbia, more- 
over, the proportion with dependents 
would have been larger if dependents’ 
allowances had increased the basic 
maximum weekly benefit as it does in 
the other three States. Since a rela- 
tively large proportion of all benefi- 
ciaries in this jurisdiction were en- 
titled to the basic maximum weekly 
benefit, many who had dependents as 
defined in the law could not collect 
the additional allowances. 

Of all beneficiaries receiving de- 
pendents’ allowances in the 4 months, 
91 percent were men. This situation 
is attributable partly to the larger 
number of men among all beneficia- 
ries and to the fact that, in the gen- 
eral population, more men _ than 
women have dependents; to a consid- 
erable extent, however, it is the result 
of the statutory provisions. As a 
general rule, the legislation on de- 
pendents’ allowances, as noted above 
affords more protection to the de- 
pendents of male claimants. Partly 
as a result of such provisions, the rela- 
tive number of men receiving de- 


Table 14.—Percentage distribution of beneficiaries by number of dependents, four States, 
September—December 1946 


Total 
number 
of bene- 
ficiaries 


State and sex of beneficiary 


Total 70, 374 


Connecticut . P 10, 

District of Columbia 2, 810 

Michigan 56, OF 

Nevada 7 
Men 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 


Michigan_-... 
Nevada 





Women 


Connecticut. 7 

District of Columbia 
Michigan : 22, 636 
Nevada. . 293 





Percentage distribution of benef 


\ specif , 
With With specified n 
no de- pende 
Total = 
pend 
ents Total , 2 ‘ 
100. 0 72.0 28.0 | 11.0 m 
100.0 69.7 30.3 | 13.9 7.5 
100. 0 82.6 7.4 10.5 4. ¢ 
100.0 71.8 28.2 10.6 90 { 
100. 0 80. 6 19.4 7 
100.0 56.6 43.4 16.4 "} 
100.0 48.4 1. 22.9 12.9 
100.0 85.1 14.9 8.5 4.8 
100.0 | 56. 4 13.6 | 15.8 | 14 
100.0 74.0 26.0 
100. 0 93.8 6,2 3.4 1.7 S 
100.0 95. 5 4.5 3.0 ) 
100. 0 78. 6 21.4 | 13.4 4.4 
100. 0 94.4 5.6 0 1. 
100.0 91.5 8.5 | 4.8 + 
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Table 15.—Average weekly benefit excluding and including dependents’ allowances, 
four States, September-December 1946 


| Total Connee- | District of | Michi- 





. ; . ; Nevada 
Class of beneficiary and type of benefit ticut Columbia | gan | vad 
All beneficiaries: ma 
Average basic weekly benefit . $19.19 | $19.24 | $16. 20 $19. 36 $17.30 
Average weekly benefit including dependents’ | j 
allowances | $20. 63 $20.35 $16.48 | $20.92 $18. 23 
Percentage increase _- = 7.5 5.8 1.7 8.1 |} 5.4 
| 
Beneficiaries receiving dependents’ allowances: | | | 
Average basic weekly benefit | $19.77 $21.12 $13. 48 $19. 71 $17. 76 
Average weekly benefit including dependents’ | | : 
allowances__. ----| $24.08 $24.79 $15.02 | $24.23 $22. 56 
Percentage increase Reael 21.8 17.4 11.4 | 22.9 27.0 
. | } 
Beneficiaries not receiving dependents’ allowances: | | ; 
Average basic weekly benefit mae $18.96 | $18.42 | $16. 77 $19. 22 $17.19 


pendents’ allowances was about seven of the men, received the basic maxi- 
times that of women—43 percent in mum. Therefore relatively more 
contrast to 6 percent. women could receive dependents’ al- 

This predominance of men among’ lowances within the maximum limi- 
those receiving dependents’ allow- tation. Also, the District law makes 
ances was found in three of the four no explicit distinction between the 
reporting States; in Connecticut, 93 dependents of men and those of 
percent were men, in Michigan, 92 women beneficiaries. Moreover, the 
percent, and in Nevada, 83 percent. definition of dependent includes 
In the District of Columbia, on the members of the family to whose sup- 
other hand, only 43 percent weremen. port employed women most fre- 

The greater tendency of women in quently contribute—the husband, 
the District of Columbia to receive brother or sister, and the parent or 
dependents’ allowances may be ex- stepparent dependent and unable to 
plained partly by the fact that rela- work, as well as dependent children. 
tively fewer women than men were 
eligible for the basic maximum weekly 
benefit amount on the basis of prior 
earnings. Only 24 percent of the 
women, as compared with 56 percent 


Amount of Dependents’ Allowances 


The average weekly benefit for all 
beneficiaries in the four States was 
$20.63, 7.5 percent higher than if de- 


Table 16.—Number of beneficiaries and percent receiving dependents’ allowances by sex 
of beneficiary and basic weekly benefit amount, four States, September-December 1946 








Total Connecticut eset So Michigan | Nevada 

Per- Per- | Per- Per- Per- 

Sex and basic weekly | Num-| cent Num-| cent | Num- cent Num- cent | Num-| cent 
benefit amount | ber | receiv-| ber | receiv-| ber | receiv- ber | receiv-| ber | receiv- 
of ing de-| of | ingde-| of ing de-| of | ing de- of | ing de- 

bene- | pend- | bene- | pend- | bene- pend- | bene- | pend- | bene- | pend- 

fici- ents’ fici- | ents’ fici- ents’ fici- ents’ fici- ents’ 

aries | allow- | aries | allow- | aries | allow- | aries | allow- | aries | allow- 

ances ances ances ances ances 

ae = SS oe i — - - staal _ 

Men, total .-| 41, 287 43.4) 5,873 51.6, 1,505 14.0 33,424 43.6 485 26. 0 
Less than $10 263 32. 3 111 14.4 95 33.7 55 65. 5 2 (4) 
10-14.99- . .- 1,514 26. 3 313 23.6 234 29. 5 950 26.8 17 0 
15-19.99- - . 2,915 27. é 629 30. 8) 333 33.0, 1,487 24.7 466 26.8 
20 and over 36, 595 245.5) 4,820 57.0 843 (2) 30, 932 44.9) (3) (8) 

Basic maximum 36,693, 245.3) 4,467) 58.3 843 (4) 30, 932 44.9 451 27. 5 

Women, total. ----| 29,087 6.2) 4,853 4.5, 1,305 21.4) 22, 636 5.6 293 8.5 
Less than $10- - - 467 14.8 258 3.5 151 31.1 48 25. 0 10 ( 
10-14.99. . - 3, 442 8.2 989 4.2 463 30.2) 1,954 5.1 36 2.8 
15-19.99- ..- sis 5, 667 6.5) 1, 538) 3.5 382 24.1; 3,500 5.6 247 9.3 
20 and over. - - | 19, 511 25.6) 2,068 5.5 309; (?) 17, 134 5.7) (3) (3) 

Basic maximum 19, 184 35.6) 1, 537) 5.5 309, = (?) 17, 134 5.7 204 8.3 








3In Nevada the maximum basic weekly benefit 
amount is $18, 


| Percent not computed; number too small to be 
significant. 

4In the District of Columbia, no dependents’ 
allowances are payable above the basic weekly 
maximum of $20. 


pendents’ allowances had not been 
paid (table 15). Among beneficiaries 
receiving dependents’ allowances the 
increase was, of course, greater. The 
basic weekly benefit amount for this 
group averaged $19.77; with the addi- 
tional allowances, they actually re- 
ceived an average payment of $24.08. 
The relative increase over the basic 
weekly benefit was substantial in each 
of the States but was largest in Ne- 
vada, where the average of $22.56 was 
27 percent more than the weekly bene- 
fit based on earnings alone. 

During the September—December 
period, the difference between the 
average basic weekly benefits of those 
with and those without dependents’ 
allowances was only 81 cents for the 
four States combined (table 15). 
Beneficiaries with dependents for 
whom allowances were paid tended to 
have a higher basic weekly benefit in 
three States; in Connecticut the dif- 
ference was $2.70, in Michigan, 49 
cents, and in Nevada, 57 cents. In the 
District of Columbia, on the other 
hand, beneficiaries with dependents’ 
allowances averaged a lower basic 
weekly benefit than those without 
such allowances. This is partly ex- 
plained, again, by the fact that, in the 
District, no beneficiary receiving the 
maximum weekly benefit could pos- 
sibly receive a dependent’s allowance. 

In each of the other three States, 
however, where the basic maximum 
weekly benefit amount could be raised 
by dependents’ allowances, a relatively 
large proportion of the men entitled 
to the maximum basic weekly benefit 
received dependents’ allowances. In 
Connecticut, 58 percent of the men 
with the basic maximum, $22, received 
such allowances (table 16). In Mich- 
igan, with a basic maximum of $20, 
the corresponding proportion was 45 
percent, and in Nevada, with a max- 
imum of $18, it was 28 percent. This 
situation may be explained in part by 
the fact that beneficiaries with higher 
earnings during their base period are 
probably older and hence more likely 
to have family responsibilities. 

The proportion of both men and 
women with low basic weekly benefit 
amounts in the group receiving de- 
pendents’ allowances was also sub- 
stantial. Of all men in the four 
States who had a basic weekly bene- 
fit of less than $10, nearly one-third 
had dependents for whom allowances 
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were paid. Among the women the 
incidence of dependents was greatest 
among those with a low basic weekly 
benefit: 15 percent of the women with 
a basic weekly benefit of less than 
$10 received dependents’ allowances, 
in contrast to 5.6 percent among 
those with the maximum basic 
amount. 





Nonfarm Placements 


Total nonagricultural placements 
declined 4.9 percent in February, and 


Table 17.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
February 1947 





U. 8. Employment Serv- os , Vet- 
ice region and State Total | Wome Ml! erans ! 
——— — _— — 
Total én .-..-. |348, 134 |122, 711 | 123, 201 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut 6, 077 2, 193 2, 156 
Maine 2, 778 803 
Massachusetts 7,250 | 3,331 | 2, 420 
New Hampshire__- . 1, 588 | 600 526 
Rhode Island__. } 1,992 | 0x6 | 571 
Vermont | 750 | 247 329 
Region II: 
New York. 47, 888 | 28, 366 9, 31¢ 
Region III: 
Delaware__. 531 | 244 182 
New Jersey | 8,370 4,115 2,617 
Pennsylvania ...-| 15,180 | 6, 203 5, 96: 
Region IV Ps | 
District of Columbia 2, 752 1,061 801 
Maryland 3, 267 996 1, 227 
North Carolina | 8,068 2, 570 023 
Virginia | 854 1,941 10 
West Virginia 2, 180 836 | 801 


Region V: 








Kentucky - ---- | 2,639 | 
Michigan 11, 500 
Ohio 19,474 
Region VI 
Illinois 13, 199 | 
Indiana 6, 162 | 
Wisconsin 8, 009 
Region VII: | 
Alabama ‘ 11, 987 
Florida 11, 739 | 
Georgia 7, 406 | 
Mississippi 4, 353 
South Carolina 4, 557 | 
Tennessec 8, 244 
Region VIII: 
lowa . 5, 560 1,37 2, it 
Minnesota ..| 7,079} 1,665 3, 059 
Nebraska 2, 566 | 66 1,07 
North Dakota 823 | 21 49 
South Dakota 854} 237 403 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 1,748 1, 730 
Kansas 1, 094 1, 467 
Missouri 6, 2, 382 2, 63: 
Oklahoma ; @ 1, 795 1, 897 
Region X | 
Louisiana 1,618 1, 161 1, 959 
New Mexico 1, 693 | 374 8YS 
rexas 29, 810 8, 377 11, 297 
Region XI: | 
Colorado 3, 638 | 680 1, 668 
Idaho |} 2 7 936 
Montana | 1,346 | 223 | 687 
Utah 1,5 | 391 74 
W yoming 5. 101 | 2¢ 
Region XII | | 
Arizona 2, 547 821 962 
California. . .. 28,428 | 10,291 | 10,334 
Nevada 1, 248 418 | 293 
Oregon 4,236 | 1,037 | 1,886 
Washington 4 


, 270 1, 039 1, 550 


1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment 
Service. 





for the same month a decline of 0.6 
percent in all nonagricultural em- 
ployment was reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Only 16 States 
reported more placements during the 
month; the increases ranged from 2.0 
percent in Oklahoma to 25.5 percent 


in Idaho. Of the larger industrial 
States, 5—California, Michigan, 


Pennsylvania, Texas, and Virginia— 
reported increases; the others fol- 
lowed the national trend, and the de- 
clines ranged from 2.3 percent in In- 
diana to 26.5 percent in New Jersey. 


Nonfarm placements of veterans 
fell 4.1 percent—slightly less than the 
decline in the total number of place- 
ments. All but 17 States placed fewer 
veterans than in January. The per- 
centage decline in 26 States was 
greater than that for the country as 
a whole. 

Placements of women dropped 8.3 
percent, while total unemployment 
among women rose 6.7 percent. Of 
the larger industrial States, Pennsyl- 
vania reported the largest increase in 
placements of women. 





Old- Age ard Survivors Insurance 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
1946 and October-December 
1946 


The year 1946 was marked by un- 
usually rapid changes in both the 
number and personal characteristics 
of applicants for employee account 
numbers. Some of these develop- 
ments were associated with the con- 
tinuous decline during the year in the 
number of veterans entering the ci- 
vilian labor force and the suspension 
of Selective Service inductions in the 
latter part of the year. To a consid- 
erable extent, also, the number and 
distribution of 1946 applicants appear 
to indicate the gradual restoration of 
some long-established trends which 
had been interrupted by the war. 

After the 1936-37 period of initial 
registration, the number of accounts 
established dropped continuously, ex- 
cept for seasonal increases, until the 


first quarter of 1941. Thereafter, the 
trend was generally upward until the 
summer of 1943 when war employ- 
ment was approaching its peak. In 
each quarter from July-September 
1943 to April-June 1946, fewer appli- 
cations were received than in the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding 
year. Although the 1946 total of 3 
million applications was 9 percent less 
than the 1945 figure, the third and 
fourth quarter totals exceeded the 
numbers in the corresponding quar- 
ters of the preceding year by 7 and 3 
percent, respectively. Both men and 
women contributed to the initial re- 
versal of the long-term downward 
trend in July-September, but in the 
final quarter of the year only the 
accounts established for women and 
girls were more numerous than in 
October—December 1945. 

Men and boys constituted the ma- 
jor, though lessening, proportion of 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers by year, 1940-46, and estimated 
number of living account-number holders at end of each yea? 


| 


Applic wits for 
account numbers 


Total di 


l i 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 
to revision. 








Estimated 
humper 1 
' 1 
of end 
>) Pe , 
Cumula- D 
ila i 
tive tot ul Nur 
iS Ol ena 
of year 
54, 225, 212 | 49, 900, 000 48.7 
60, 903,113 | 56, 000, 000 54 J 
68, 541, 288 | 63, 000, 000 60. 2 13.2 
», YO, G58 69, 400, 000 5. 7 &( 0.8 
72, 900, 000 C2 4 89 4 
9, 300, OOO 70.0 F 
77, 500, 000 71.4 R4 
2 Population 14 years of age and over ¢ 


the Bureau of the Census 
Hawaii. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 


Age 

Number 
2 

14 ), 704 
4 4). 260 
271, 81 
If 154. O89 
17 &, 269 
4) 4 


all applicants in nearly every quarter 
until July-September 1942, when in- 
ductions into the armed forces and 
the influx of women into the labor 
force led to a shift in the sex ratio. 
Thereafter, women continued to rep- 
resent a majority of all applicants ex- 
cept during the first quarter of 1946 
when the flood of returning service- 
men increased the proportion of men 
to 54 percent. As a result of the large 
number of veterans’ applications re- 
ceived during the early part of the 
year and the curtailment of induc- 
tions in the last 2 quarters, men and 


Table 3.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, 1946 and October-December 1946 


Total 
Under 15-__- 
15-19 
20-39 
40-59 
60-64 
65-69 


70 and over..-- 


Unknown 


Total 
Onder 15 
15-19 
20-39 
40-59 
60-64 
65-69 


70 and over 


Unknown 


1 Represents all race tl than Negro 





1946 
Male Female 
Percent- Percent- 
age age 
Number | change | Number changé Number 
from from 
1945 1945 
—13.6 | 746, 79 19.1 | 853,464 . 60, 2 
4 60, 881 —41.9 29 20, 174 
8.0 93, 916 ? —19.2 43, 899 
0 139, ¢ 2 —17.1 65, 022 
6.0 200, 495 1 l 109, 07 | 
8 30, 687 11.7 —5.6 54, 017 
+1.9 78, 382 ] 1.8 43, 211 
+5. 5 43, 380 44 - l 24, 858 





boys in 1946 represented 47 percent 
of all applicants, the largest propor- 
tion since 1941. 

Until the fourth quarter of 1945, 
boys and girls under age 20 accounted 
for an increasing proportion of all 
applicants. Demobilization reversed 
this upward trend, and in each quar- 
ter from October-December 1945 to 
July-September 1946 the proportion 
was smaller than in the comparable 
quarter of the preceding year. In 
the last quarter of 1946, however, the 
relative number of accounts estab- 
lished for both boys and girls in this 











age, 1946 and October-December 1946 











October-December 1946 
M na 
Perce I Pe 
age ge 
hange change I 
alg nN ane Num! F 
foun Nu! Shots Nur 
Oct.- Oct 
Dec. 194 De l De 1 
e 
18 14 +-21.7 
—21.4 14, 3 26. € 867 —§.2 
1.7 21, 167 22, 732 12.2 
a 4 8, O19 | 18. 1 
11,14 I 67, 938 35. 1 
22, St 2 1, 45 +26. 4 
17, Of 25, ot 13. f 
11, 64! 7 2 | +1 





age group was larger than in Octo- 
ber—December 1945. 

The relative number of elderly ap- 
plicants has, in general, been declin- 
ing since the period of peak war em- 
ployment. Fewer applications were 
received in 1946 from persons aged 
60 and over than in any previous 
year, and the 93,000 accounts estab- 
lished constituted only 3 percent of 
the total, the smallest proportion 
since 1941. 

The 388,000 accounts established 
for Negro applicants in 1946 repre- 
sented a drop of nearly 23 percent 














Total Male Female 
Total White Negro Total White ! Negro Total White Negro 
1946 
022, 057 2, 633, 568 388, 489 1, 431, 760 , 246, 051 185, 709 1, 590, 297 1, 387, 517 202, 780 
214, 178 26, 446 154, 797 134, 853 19, 944 85, 827 79, 325 6, 502 
1, 208, 599 151, 037 591, 999 514, 166 77, 833 694, 433 73, 204 
774, 864 164, 269 486, 920 418, 061 68, 859 356, 80 95, 410 
349, 325 40, 048 141, 813 127, 313 14, 500 222, 012 25, 548 
47, 651 44, 458 3, 193 24, 421 22, 449 1,972 22, 009 » 221 
25, 972 23, 971 2, 001 16, 437 15, 029 1, 408 9, 535 8, 942 593 
19, 024 17,717 1, 307 14, 927 13, 828 1, 099 4, 097 3, 889 208 
644 456 188 446 352 94 198 )4 44 
October-December 1946 
696. 921 618, 275 78, 646 297, 469 259, 428 8, 041 99, 452 8, 847 40, 605 
64, 07 658 4,415 474 31, 835 3, 639 28, 599 27, 823 77¢ 
296, 187 266, 742 29, 445 119, 465 16, 740 176, 722 164, 017 
208, 777 175, 442 33, 335 92, 910 2, 557 115, 867 15, O89 
104, 770 95, 003 35,912 3, 916 68, 858 3, Of 
12, 139 11, 328 811 6, 028 5, 503 6,111 , 82 286 
6, 434 4h, 913 521 4,109 3, 734 2, 325 2,179 146 
4,412 4, 102 310 3,472 3, 211 261 940 891 49 
129 87 42 99 71 23 16 14 
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from the 1945 level. Negroes formed 
13 percent of the total—a proportion 
approximately in line with the pre- 
war experience of 1938-40, but smaller 
than in any year since 1942. The de- 
crease in absolute number was par- 
ticularly sharp in 1946 for Negro 
women, who were only about two- 
thirds as numerous as in 1945. Ac- 
count numbers issued to Negro men 
and boys declined by only 5 percent; 
consequently, the relative number of 
men among Negro applicants in- 
creased from 39 percent in 1945 to 
48 percent in 1946. 

By the end of the year, 86.8 million 
employee accounts had been estab- 
lished. An estimated 177.5 million 
living persons, or slightly more than 
71 percent of the estimated popula- 
tion aged 14 and over, held account 
numbers. 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, February 1947 
The number of monthly benefits in 
current-payment status increased by 
36,500 during February and exceeded 
1.7 million at the end of the month 


(table 4). Almost 46,900 monthly 
benefit awards were processed, more 
than in any other month since Au- 
gust 1946. The increase of 11 per- 
cent over the number awarded in 
January was due to an increase in 
awards of primary, wife’s, and par- 
ent’s benefits. 

Awards of parent’s benefits, which 
made up only about 0.6 percent of 
all awards, showed the largest pro- 
portionate increase, 87 percent, 
mainly because the provisions of the 
1946 amendments, effective with ap- 
plications filed after January 1, 1947, 
made it possible for more parents to 
qualify for benefits. The 1939 
amendments required that a parent 
be wholly dependent on and sup- 
ported by the wage earner in order 
to be eligible for benefits; the 1946 
amendments changed “wholly” to 
“chiefly.” Under the 1939 amend- 
ments, moreover, a parent could not 
qualify for benefits if the wage earner 
was survived by a widow or an un- 
married child under age 18; under 
the 1946 amendments, entitlement of 
the parent is prevented only if such 


widow or child could, either imme- 
diately or later, become entitled to 
monthly benefits based on the de- 
ceased worker’s wage record. 

The increase during February in 
the number of primary benefit awards 
undoubtedly reflects the inclusion of 
many awards to workers who would 
have lost retroactive benefits had 
they filed in November or December 
and who therefore deferred filing un- 
til January in order to benefit by the 
3-month retroactive entitlement pro- 
vision of the 1946 amendments 


Computation of Benefits 
The 1946 amendments made 
Sion for computing monthly 
so as to protect the beneficiary from 
having his monthly benefit rate re- 
duced if he doe file applic 
at the most favorable time 
the 1939 amendments, benefi 
amounts were computed only as of the 
date of application. The 1946 
ments authorized computation of the 
primary benefit amount as of the time 
when, all other conditions of eligi- 
bility having been met, the highest 





not 





Table 4.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status' at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, February 1946-February 
1947, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, February 1947 


Total 


Primary 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 17, 1947] 


Wife's Child’s 


























Widow’s Widow’s current Par 





Item — - - 
Number | Amount |Number| Amount |Number Amount Number,;Amount Number Amount Number Amount Num! A mount 
— eos Rl 
Monthly benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status 
at end of month: 
1946 | | 
February -- 1, 362, 473 |$25, 374.3 | 558,757 |$13, 599.7 | 171,057 |$2, 203.7 | 404,092 |$5, 040. 5 ; 98, 531 |$1, 989.9 | 123 $ 6, 36 $83. 2 
March... 1, 403, 698 | 26, 232.6 | 581,084 | 14,171.8 | 177,795 | 2, 293.6 411,429 | 5,138.2 | 101,409 | 2,048.1 | 125, 515 | 6, 466 84. 5 
April. _.. 1, 441, 074 26, 976.7 | 600,759 14, 657.3 183, 570 | 2,368.3 | 419,153 | £ .3 | 104,035 | 2,101.2 26, 9% 6, 568 85.7 
ia 1, 474, 015 27, 633.1 | 617,562 | 15,076.0 | 188,668 | 2,435.3 | 426,141 | £ .1 | 107, 254 | 2,166.2 | 127,7 6, 634 86. 6 
June. | 28, 210.8 | 632, 038 15, 443.3 | 193, 241 2, 496.6 | 431,202 | 5,391.2 | 110,168 | 2, 225.9 28, 6, 748 88. 1 
July. ..- 28, 771.9 | 646,996 | 15, 833.0 | 197,947 | 2,560.1 | 433,533 | 5,420.1 | 113,092 | 2, 284.5 29, 4: 6, 87 90. 0 
August 29, 326.1 | 661, 781 16, 212.6 202, 930 | 2,627.8 | 436, 144 .5 | 116,213 | 2,347.9 29, 6, 964 91.1 
September | 29, 825.5 | 673, 438 } 16, 509.0 | 206,794 | 2,679.7 | 442,905 -6 | 118,839 | 2, 400.7 30, 7, 066 92. 6 
October. | 30, 374. 1 | 685,626 | 16, 825.8 | 210,622 2,733.3 | 451, 489 | 61.8 | 121,951 2, 464. 0 29, 5% 7, 204 94. 5 
November. . 1, 626, 693 | 30,777.8 | 695, 132 | 17,063.3 | 213,725 | 2,775.0 | 457,120 .6 | 124,451 | 2,515.0 | 128, 965 | 7, 300 95.8 
December 1, 642, 299 | 31, 080.8 | 701, 705 | 17, 229.6 | 215,984 | 2,804.9 | 461,756 .0 | 127,046 | 2,568.3 | 128, 410 7, 398 7.3 
| | | | | | 
1947 | | | | | | 
January 1, 672, 301 | 31, 694.8 | ), 757 | 2,868.3 | 467, 532 5, 882.2 | 130,017 | 2,629.1 | 128,959 | 2, 591.6 7, 466 98. 3 
February -. 1, 708, 848 | 32, 467.2 | 227,003 | 2,953.4 | 473,908 | 5,971.4 | 133,043 | 2,692.5 | 129, 908 2, 614. 5 7, 671 101.2 
Monthly benefit actions, | | 
February 1947 
In force ? beginning of | 
month. _.| 1,895, 655 | 36, 353.0 | 835,690 | 20,602.3 | 249,906 | 3,251.1 | 496,916 | 6,243.9 | 132,248 | 2,672.6 | 173,337 | 3, 483.8 7, 558 99. 4 
Benefits awarded in | | | 
month... 46, 876 969.4 | 22,482 586. 8 8, 206 111.5 9, 005 121.5 3, 561 74.0 3, 362 72.0 2¢ 3.7 
Entitlements termi- | 
nated 3 14, 164 260. 6 4,491 | 114.8 2, 402 30. 4 3, 922 52.1 539 | 10.4 2, 550 52.0 60 8 
Net adjustments‘ . 351 18.2 192 | 10.8 58 1.4 71 0 | 9 | -l 17 1.9 4 1 
In force end of month._| 1, 928,718 | 37,080.1 | 853,673 | 21,085.0 | 255,768 | 3,333.6 | 502,070 | 6,317.3 | 135, 27% | 2,736.2 | 174,166 | 3, 505.6 7, 762 102. 4 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, and 
conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in number 
and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), cumula- 
tive from January 1940. 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 


for some other reason. 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions, 
recomputations, and from administrative actions, 
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monthly benefit amount would result. 
Thus, in the case of an applicant for 
primary benefits, regulations pre- 
scribe that the benefit rate be com- 
puted as of (1) the date on which the 
applicant first became eligible, that 
is, attained age 65 and became fully 
insured; (2) the date the application 
was received after he became eligible 
for benefits; and (3) March 31 of 
each intervening year. The award is 
based on the highest rate so com- 
puted. Thus a worker does not suffer 
a reduction in his monthly benefit rate 
caused solely by the date on which he 
filed his application. In the case of 
fully insured wage earners who, at 
death, were over age 65 but not en- 
titled to primary benefits, the primary 


benefit amount on which survivor 
benefits would be based will be calcu- 
lated as above except that in (2) the 
date of death of the wage earner will 
be used. 


The 1946 amendments also author- 
ize recomputation of primary benefit 
amounts. The recomputation proce- 
dure employs a formula very similar 
to that applicable to initial computa- 
tions. In cases in which benefits were 
computed under the old procedures, 
beneficiaries likely to benefit the most 
are wage earners who delayed filing 
their initial applications for benefits 
for a considerable time after becoming 
eligible. 





Public Assistance 


General Assistance in 
New Mexico 


General assistance programs differ 
more sharply throughout the Nation 
than do those of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind, in which Federal participa- 
tion has encouraged some similarity 
in organization, policy, and stand- 
ards. Occasional analyses of general 
assistance by State agencies explain 
the diversity in the operation of this 
program. Such analyses also point up 
the need for general assistance as 
well as the difficulties in its adminis- 
tration. A report summarized in the 
Bulletin for May 1945’ illustrated the 
differences from county to county, 
and sometimes within counties, in 
eligibility requirements and stand- 
ards in a State with county adminis- 
tration. 

The analysis below, digested from 
a report for January 1946 by the New 
Mexico Department of Public Wel- 
fare, shows why considerable num- 
bers of people need general assistance 
even in a period of high employment 
and how they fare in a State near the 
low end of the range in fiscal ability. 
General assistance in this State is 
administered by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare through 32 


1“General Relief in South Dakota,” 
pp. 28-29. 

* Margaret Hart, The General Assistance 
Program in New Mexico, January 1946. 


local welfare units. Uniform eligibil- 
ity requirements, standards, and other 
policies apply in all units. Though 
the State ranks forty-first in average 
per capita income, it ranks twenty- 
sixth in the amount of expenditure 
per inhabitant for general assistance. 


Under the New Mexico Public Wel- 
fare Act, “Public assistance shall be 
granted ... to any needy person who 
has not sufficient income or other re- 
sources to provide a reasonable sub- 
sistence compatible with decency and 
health.” General assistance is pro- 
vided to care for the residual groups 
of needy persons who do not meet the 
eligibility requirements for the special 
types of assistance. Any such needy 
person may qualify, regardless of age, 
residence, handicap, or cause of eco- 


nomic dependency, provided he has 
not, in the 2 years before he files his 
application, assigned or transferred 
property in order to make himself 
eligible for assistance. 

Although general assistance is the 
most flexible of the four public assist- 
ance programs to administer, the pay- 
ments that can be made are seriously 
restricted because of inadequate 
funds. General assistance must be 
financed entirely from State funds, 
and the amount spent for this type of 
aid has depended on the funds avail- 
able after providing for the Federal- 
State assistance programs. Sa re- 
sult, general assistance has been so 
limited that the applicant must have 
been reduced to abject poverty to be 
considered eligibie. When a family 
reaches this stage of social and eco- 
nomic dependency, rehabilitative 
measures are more costly and in many 
instances too late to restore the recip- 
ient to physical and economic well- 
being. 


The Recipients 


Of the 1,369 cases receiving general 
assistance in January 1946, 70 percent 
were 1l-person cases, that is, the gen- 
eral assistance grant was provided to 
meet the needs of only 1 person. 
Eighteen percent of the cases con- 
sisted of 2 persons; the remaining 
cases included from 3 to 11 persons. 
More than two-fifths of the 1-person 
cases lived alone. Most of the others 
lived with relatives or friends who 
were not able to provide for them. 
About 1 in 10 lived in a boarding or 
lodging home, a nursing home, or an 
institution. 

Of the 2,287 persons included in 


Table 1.—Characteristics of 2,287 persons included in 1,369 general assistance cases, 
New Mexico, January 1946 





Number of persons 








Age and sex Employed 





| 
| 





Not available for employment 





Seeking 








, -time | | | 
| Total | Part ; | : 
| _ or self- work | ,. Incapa- | Needed [In school 
employed Total | citated! | at home | — 
| | r | ! | 
sii ns a 7 ae Mee Gale ey Cae aR, pie crt Win wee 
Total... | 2, 287 | 20 | 195} 2,072}; 1,104 296 | 672 
Under 18____- .| 676 | 0 | 10 666 18 11 | 637 
18-64: | | | 
Male... witine neal 560 | 13 | 101 446 424 | 14 | 8 
Female -_ 936 | 7 80 849 | 556 | 266 27 
65 and over-_-...-- sini 102 0 3 99 | 96 BV coments 
Age unknown...-.-.-.----- 13 | 0 | 1 12 10 2 0 





1 Though incapacitated, some persons caring for others in the home are classified as needed in home; num- 


ber employed and number seeking work also include some incapacitated persons. 
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Table 2.—Paxblic assistance in the United States, by 











SUZ, UOY, SS i $64, 419 ( 
93, 618,319 | 64,877, 555 
93, 562, 804 65, 445, 101 
94, 245,612 | 65,877, 228 
04, 690, 769 66, 363, 812 

779, 264 | 66, 985, 744 
97, 110, 506 67, 663, 188 


98, 954, 449 
107, 498, 56 
110, 385 


114, 314, 3 





16, 678, 504 | 78,314, 543 
118, 228,625 | 78,962,347 


ision. 
Act. 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: 





Aid 


to dependent 




















children Aid to tl Genet , a Old Bi 
hI ined lot assist 
1d 
ance 
imilies | Children 
umber of re ents ercenta 
+-{( ) 
$ 
ISS +8 
307, 069 
311, 294 +.4 
314, 516 i 
318, 571 5 
323, 360 +. 4 
$20, 691 1. 
37, 197 298, 000 + 9 
346, 235 315, 000 1.0 
4,378 76, 986 336, 000 an 1.8 
363, 649 77, 284 $44, 000 7 
toia ul 1'¢ 
$9, ¥50, 000 1.9 +-(0). 7 
10, 525, 000 +1.7 7 
9, 460, 000 - l +g 
9, 401, 000 7 7 
9, 092, 000 1-5 +.7 
9, 389, 000 +1.1 +. 9 
+, 655, 000 1-7 4 4 ) 
9, 797, 000 1.9 } 
10, 833, 000 8.6 i J 
11, 131, 000 2.7 2 
12, 426, 000 +3. f +1.9 
22, 085, 013 2, 829,948 | 13, 449, 000 +2. 1 1.0 
22, 786, 969 2, 852, 309 | 13,627, 000 +1.3 r.3 


Excludes programs administered without Federal participat 


ree “4 Percentage change fron 
January 1947 in February 1946 ir 
rsal 
ie A verage . 
Number Amount Number) Amount 
8.962.317 $35.44 10.7 +0. 8 +8. 0 +-22.6 
84, 613 18. 06 1-5. 7 +-4.6 +38. 3 +58. 5 
60, 102 43. 93 1.3 1 +2.8 +12. 6 
506, 200 49. 28 (3) +8. ] 4-37. 5 
670, 071 18. 98 +-5.1 +2.4 +-36. 5 +-54.9 
, 811, 025 52. 64 +2 4-3 +46 416.0 
, 737, 998 41.44 6 —.5 +3.3 +3. 2 
634, 598 42. 69 3 ‘4. 2 139 410.5 
24, 281 20. hs + 2 +] 2 $1 7.9 
90, 883 39. 76 ! +. 2 i +17.8 
, 805, 483 36. 07 +8 1.1 + 5 +-39. 4 
1. 7 +35 4-14 63.2 
12 2 16.7 9.3 143.2 
1 6 1 8 +6, 2 +36. 1 
2 2 +2.3 +19.5 
3 1.4 1.2 +14.6 
2 17.2 +15.8 
. 9 4-19, 2 1.99. 2 
+1.2 1.1 +1.0 +50. 7 
1.7 1.8 26. 2 +30. 7 
7 41.3 133 415.1 
), 234 10. 50 } 6.4 2 110.5 
242 479 “). Fe + | 1-8 7 4-19 
06, 456 + 6 +5. 5 14.0 
150, 9O1 l +1.3 4 +9 2 
653, 062 r2.2 +2. 2 43.7 50. 5 
Bulletin, July 1945, pp, 27-28 1 data subject 


Recipients and payments 


ion in States administering 


Payments to 





recipient 

Number 
State of recip- 

ients Total re 

amount _— 
Mo 111, 335 
Mont 10, 648 
Nebr 25, 140 
Nev 1, 942 
N.H 6, 703 
J 22, 969 


Or 

Pa 
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Ls 





I] I ke hal 5 perc t 


crease of less than 0.05 percent, 





month, February 1946-February 1947 * 
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all the cases receivin 


sistance, 41 percent were males and 


59 percent were femal 


Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 


percent of the total number of per- 
sons aided were between the ages of 
45 and 64, and about 26 percent were 


g general as- 


es. Nearly 40 


State, February 1947} 
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Table 5.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to rect, 








aged 18-44. Children under 18 years 
of age constituted nearly 30 percent 
of the recipients, while only 4.5 per- 





by State, Fe bruary 1947 ' 





















NW 1 
] I ru 19 
Num- "uWm- ents Total A - 
ber (“mount — A moun be : 
— \ : A mou! 
] 44, On 7 OK $ 7 1 
Ala 4, 67 ( 1 +1.6 | +28. +40, 7 I 7, 284 |$2, 852, 309 (> 2 4 8 7 17 
Alaska 15¢€ 005 2.0 $1.6 | —15.7 —29.3 
Ariz 2, 252 63, 864 2.7 ae 1.4 —9.2 Yotal, 47 a 
Ark. 2, 668 2, 697 8 (4 —2.0 - States 60,451 | 2, 215, 2 3 +1.0 7 +21. 4 
Calif 22, 902 3.1 4.8 | +39.0 64.7 = * . 
Colo 4, 162 1.4 16.8 7 Ala 9 45.8 
Conn $3 242 2.6 2.0 11.3 Ariz 1. ( 1.2 23.1 +54 0 
Del "707 6 49,5 +126. 6 Ark 1.8 2 22. € +42.7 
p.Cc 1, 134 9 3.4 90.8 — —.1 -.1 | +10.1 77 2 
f 900 Colo 1.4 1 0 —1.2 
- si 5 /j Conn -1.4 1.8 7 —1.6 
Ga 2, 953 41,040 | 13.90 | +1.8 —2.3 Del 3) @ 
Hawa 793 35, 189 | 44. 37 L.3 +3.9 D. ¢ | ] 1.4 7. +24. 5 
Idaho 530 7. +3.9 +41 Fl + .8 +1.3 | +10.4 +33. 0 
Til 23, 32 44. 50 2.2 —2.9 Ga 1.3 +51. 3 
Ind.§ 10, 705 24 6 —11.4 | 
lowa 4,771 27.70 | +4.6 +7. Hawaii------- (3) (3 —_ 
Kans 4, 702 40. 81 41-4.2 +5.9 Idaho ‘ 5 +.6 +4.0 +39. 7 
ae 62,100 Met" > SE Ill a —.1 —3.9 +5.1 
La 8, 278 3, 20.95 | +1.8| +1.4]| +21.6 +18. 2 Ind 1 +.2 —.3 
Maine 2, 445 98, 885 | 40. 44 +1.1 3 | +10.9 +30.9 Iowa —.8 +8.2| 13.0 
‘ Kans +.4 +1.3 6.9 ¥ 
Md , 022 299, 298 | 37.31 .1 | 430.1 +38. 5 Ky +1.5 +1.8 | +3.5 .1 
Mass 15, 002 578, 401 | 38. 55 .2| +13 +7.1 La.---- 8 +1.3 | +6.6 . 4 
Mich 22. 50S 904, 766 | 40. 20 4 | 9h, 9 pe Maine , 5 =, 5 5.2 3 
Minn 6, 419 252, 683 | 39.36 1 | 412.7 34.3 Md. —.2 —6.0 |) +7.4 .5 
Miss 422 | * 4, 075 9. 66 .5 | +213 +24. 6 _ 
Mo.? ..- 12, 665 37 } 29, 47 0 | +36.2 66.1 Mass 3 +. f 5 
Mont 1, 283 26.73 | + 2) +13.5 +20. 4 Mich 4 j 9 
Nebr 1,914 26. 23 4 6 | 3 | +6.9 Minn 961 ‘ | 42.79 +1.2 +1.2 .8 
Nev E 934 26, 63 (10) 3 +52. 5 Miss 1, 904 | 4h, 006 23. 64 +-.6 +-.9 2 
N.H 1, 225 32.52 | +3.9 4 15.4 +11.0 Mo 2,880 | 5 86, 400 |*80. 00 : 
Mont 371 | 14, 746 | 39.75 +.8 +1. 2 .3 
N.J.8 5, 922 282 638 +42 ad +10.1 +43. 5 Nebr 451 | 17, 525 | 38. 86 —.9 +1.0 5.0 
N. Mex. 1, 670 36, 923 0 —2. +22. 0 +54.7 Nev 7 1,114 (3 3 a 
N.Y 1150,204 | 3, 333, 889 446] +46 196. 7 +70. 6 N.H 286 10, 443 | 36.51 | —1.7 —.1 3 
N. ( é 3.015 40.1 — ong, +14.5 +29. 2 N. 7 83 24,075 | 41.30 +1.6 1.6 7 
N. Dak-. 825 25, 740 $6.6] +4.4] 417.5 +40. 2 - 
Ohio 18, 935 760, 701 4.1 + , +20. 4 +46. 5 N. Mex | | 39. 40 —.7 .9 
Okla 12 5, 700 8, 495 (12) 7, (12) 3 N.Y 52. 49 ) 5 
Oreg .| 7,867 380, 581 | +4.6 + +59. 5 6 N. ¢ 24. 68 +.4 .8 
Pa _.| 32,621 | 1, 109, 680 1.5 om 118.8 6 N. Dak | 37.39 s 4 
R.1 2, 563 106, 435 —1.2 —41} 1 4 Ohio 34.77 2 +29. 1 
‘ Okla 42.84 | +1.8 |} +391 
§.C .-| 4,208 51, 482 +1.9 .0 Oreg 53. 02 —.8 +13. 5 
8. Dak 897 23, 405 —1.5 +8.9 2.0 oe 39.61 +.2 +6. 8 
Tenn_-- 6 1,600 617,000 |..---- PRR, RAR sre: EP t. 1 40.23 | —2 +35. 3 
Tex 6 3, 800 6 67, 000 we S a s.C 23. 55 1.2 +29. 5 
Utal 1, 854 99,770 | 53.81 +3. 4 +19. 0 : 
vt. 715 17, 444 | 24. 40 +.6 —18.3 29. 88 9 9 
Va 3, 482 +6.5 22. 75 +1.0 I 
Wash 14, 166 +54. 3 29. 50 +-9 9 
W.Va 4, 850 +6.3 50. 85 +. 7 
Wis 5, 051 11 5 \ 34. 72 -.6 
Wyo 464 198, 2 Va 21. 43 8 
3 Wash 63. 85 +.5 
— " eee FO W. Va 21. 95 9 
For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data sub- Wis 35. 44 8 
ject to revisio Wyo 50. 34 2.6 7 
2 Partly « not represent sum of State figures because total . 
excludes payments for, and an estimate i number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and | 1 only in Indiana and New Jersey i For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
s State program only, ex s program administered by local officials. italics represent programs administered w ithout Federal participation. Data 
4 Increase of less than 0.0 nt. exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
5 Based on actua! report iding an estimated 97 percent of cases and pay- which administers such program concurrel ly with program under the Social 
ar yo Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
6 Estimated to revision. 
7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving sistance in kind only and, . tinder plans approved by the Sox ial Security Administration 
for a few counties, cash payment uses receiving cash payments. Amount 3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
of payments shown represe! t t 0 percent of total. ave change, OI ‘less than 100 recipients 
§ [Includes 1 n nul f eases receiving medical care, hospitalization, + Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
and burial o1 l ents for these services. 5 Estimated. 
* Excludes ai “ all amount of local funds not administered by ¢ Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per t ipient; excludes pay- 
State agency. ment for other than a month. 
10 Comparable data ou nth not available. 
il Includes cases re¢ medical care only. 
12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,357 cases were 1ided 
by county commissioners and 6,0 5 cases under program administere d by Stat 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case ind percentage change in number of 
cases not computed 


13 Decrease of less than 0.05 pe 
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cent were 65 years or older. The 
comparatively low proportions re- 
ceiving assistance in these two age 
groups result from the fact that most 
needy aged persons in New Mexico 
receive old-age assistance and most 
needy children receive aid to depend- 
ent children. The number of persons 
65 years of age or over receiving gen- 
eral assistance in the month of the 
study was less than 2 percent of the 
number receiving old-age assistance, 
and the number of children in gen- 
eral assistance cases was less than 10 
percent of the number aided through 
aid to dependent children. 

The persons 65 years or over who 
received general assistance in Janu- 
ary could not qualify for old-age as- 
sistance for various reasons. More 
than half did not meet the residence 
requirements for old-age assistance; 
some were unable to obtain proof of 
age; others were granted general as- 
sistance to meet emergency needs 
while eligibility for old-age assistance 
was being investigated. 

The largest group of children re- 
ceiving general assistance had been 
granted such assistance to meet 
emergency needs until eligibility for 
aid to dependent children could be 
established. General assistance was 
given in other families as emergency 
relief because the father or mother 
was temporarily unemployed or dis- 
abled for a period which circum- 
stances indicated would be less than 
3 months. A few children between 
16 and 17 years of age were given 
general assistance because they were 
not in school and were therefore in- 
eligible for aid to dependent children 
In 89 cases it was not established that 
children were with relatives 
within the degree of relationship spec- 
ified for revipients of aid to dependent 
children, or else they were living in 
boarding homes. 

Approximately 80 percent of the 
1.496 recipients between the ages of 
18 and 64 had some physical or men- 
tal disability; 847 were chronically 
ill, 114 had a temporary physical dis- 
ability, and 232 were considered 
mental cases. Most of the other re- 


living 


cipients in the age group were persons 
needed at home to care for incapaci- 
tated 
family. 
In the entire case load there were 
only 58 persons—15 men and 43 


and other members of the 


women—who were not disabled and 
not needed in the home; 7 of these 
persons had part-time employment 
or were self-employed. In all, 20 
persons were employed, and 195 were 
seeking employment; more than two- 
thirds of those seeking work, how- 
ever, had some physical or mental 
disability and could do only restricted 
or part-time work. Reports from 
several rural communities indicated 
that no jobs were available for the 
recipients wanting work. 

Turn-over in the general assistance 
case load is usually more rapid than 
in the categorical programs. Approx- 
imately 42 percent of the general 
assistance recipients in January had 
been receiving aid for a period of 3 
months or less. The majority of the 
persons with no disability and 60 per- 
cent of the recipients suffering from 
an accident or temporary illness were 
included in this group. This fact in- 
dicates the extent to which general 
assistance is an emergency program. 
However, one-third of the cases re- 
ceiving general assistance in January 
had been under care continuously for 
more than a year, and 12 percent of 
all recipients had received assistance 
for 3 years or longer. Of the latter 
group, two-thirds were classified as 
being chronically ill or disabled. 

Personal income and resources of 
clients varied. The average income 
from all sources for all cases was 
$3.54 a month, but more than half 
of the cases had no private resources. 
Monthly cash income for all cases 
averaged 79 cents per case; 94 per- 
cent of the cases had no cash income. 


Subsistence Compatible With De- 
cency and Health 
To give effect to the legal require- 
ment “subsistence compatible with 
decency and health,” basic budgetary 
standards for assistance have been 
formulated to cover minimum re- 
quirements for food, clothing, shelter, 
medical care, and miscellaneous items 
essential to the maintenance of an 
adequate standard of living for cases 
including varying numbers of persons 
of different ages. The recipients’ re- 
sources and needs are determined in 
accordance with uniform budgetary 
standards for assistance. Certain 
items, such as rent—or payments and 
taxes in lieu of rent—board and care, 
nursing care, and special diets pre- 


scribed by physicians, are fully cov- 
ered in the assistance budget. Be- 
cause available funds did not meet 


total need, in January 1946 only 40 
percent of the amount required for 
all other items, including food and 
clothing, was allowed. The needs of 
the recipients vary in accordance with 
living arrangements, personal income 
and resources, assistance from rela- 


tives, the number of persons in the 
case, and special need resulting 
from illness, school a 
other situations. 


tendanc or 


Living conditions, particularly as 
they affect rent, which a 100-per- 
cent item in the assistance budget, 
have a marked influence on the vary- 
ing needs of the recipients. A recipi- 
ent living with relatives generally 


needs less for rent than one living 
alone, or in a boarding or nursing 
home. Rents in urban areas are usu- 
ally higher than rents in rural coun- 
ties. This conclusion is borne out by 
the fact that the county making the 
lowest average payment is strictly a 
rural county, while the counties with 
relatively high average payments 
have one or more urban area 


Payments 
Payments for general assist 
New Mexico are made through direct 


cash grants to the clients or through 
disbursing orders to vendors f pe- 
cific items or services. Payments 
made through disbursing ord are 


made chiefly for emergency needs o1 
for clients who are mentally incom- 
petent to handle cash g 
payments for general assistance are 
issued on the same unrestri 
as cash payments for the special 
categories. 

Cash payments totaling $2 38 for 
1,181 cases including 1,735 - 





counted for 84 percent of tl neral 
assistance expenditures in J: ry 
1946. Disbursing order in the 


amount of $3,921 were issued to 194 
cases with 559 persons. 
The average monthly payment for 


the State was $17.74 per case and 
$10.62 per person, but the averages in 
the counties ranged from $10.90 to 
$25.92 per case and from $6.38 to 
$15.67 per person. 

Individual payments ranged from 
$1 for a disbursing order for one 


night’s lodging for a destitute transi- 
ent family with a sick child to a max- 
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imum grant of $120 for board and 
nursing care for a paralyzed bed- 
ridden woman 45 years old who had 
been receiving aid since December 
1944 and probably will continue under 
care during the rest of her life. One- 
half of all the cases received between 
$8.90 and $22.65; only one-fifth re- 
ceived as much as $25. 

On the basis of the standard budget 
a general assistance case in January 


1946 needed $39.72 in total income to now available in New Mexico for gen- 
meet minimum subsistence. However, eral assistance will not permit pay- 
total resources including both private ments adequate to provide “subsist- 
income and assistance amounted to ence compatible with decency and 
an average of $21.28 per case. This health.” 

gave the recipients on the average Two examples show the inade- 
only 53.6 percent of their.require- quacy of assistance for particular 
ments for minimum subsistence. If recipients. There is the case of a 
full needs had been met, expenditures man 62 years old who had lost a leg 
would have more than doubled. Un- and consequently was unable to do 
der present conditions, State funds the manual labor by which he had 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1947} 


| Number of recipients Payments to recipients 




















Percentage change from 
January 1947 in— February 6 in— 
_ Total Average l 
Families Children Poche? per } Number of— Number of— } 
| family — . —---—-| Amount —{| Amount 
Families Children Families Children 

, d | 

Total___ 363, 649 929,705 | $22, 786, 969 $62. 66 +2.6 +2.6 | +3. 2 +-27.0 +26.7 +49, 2 

Total, 50 States ? 363, 603 929, 601 22, 785, 539 62. 67 +2.6 +2.6 +3.2 +27. 1 +26. 7 +49, 2 
Alabama — 7, 730 21, 600 244, 386 31. 62 +2. 1 +2.3 +1,4 4-98.1 +28. 5 +54. 6 
Alaska ; 202 506 9, 199 —1.9 +24. 6 0 @ (3) 
Arizona AOS 2,197 6, 392 113, 691 +3. 1 +3.3 +3.3 +41.4 +43. 1 +83. 9 
Arkansas. ........- 5, 791 15, 416 214, 404 +5.5 +4. 9 | +4. 5 +42.0 +41.4 +-92.9 
California___- sd 9, 339 23, 194 879, 648 +2.8 +2.5 +3. 6 1.29.6 +26. 6 +39. 1 
Colorado. __--... 4, 10, 992 +.6 +.9 | +2.6 +-14,8 +14.0 +30. 8 
Connecticut ._- . 2, 6, 798 0 —,4 +.6 +11.3 +20.9 
Delaware__- 2 692 2, ( —.4 —1.4 —.9 —14.9 +92. 3 
District of Columbia 1,177 3, 578 88, 421 +2.8 +.8 +5. 4 +-70. 1 +90. 3 
Florida... : 7, 997 19, 822 281, 904 +7.2 +7.3 +7,2 4-23. 5 +28. 1 
Georgia a 6, 040 15, 574 213, 019 35. 27 +3. 1 4+-3.6 +4.8 4-49, 1 +-52.8 +106. 9 
Hawaii- : 807 2, 482 70, 670 87. 57 +3. 5 +3.4 +11.1 +41.6 +38. 8 +78. 7 
Idaho x 1, 690 4,448 134, 303 79. 47 +3,.0 +3.0 +3.6 4-28. 8 +-23.9 +71.7 
Illinois ; 23, 239 57, 057 1, 921, 654 82. 69 +2.0 +1.9 +2.2 4-10. 7 +12. 4 +39. 1 
Indiana ae 7, 280 17, 801 285, 136 39.17 +41.4 -1.5 +41.7 +17.5 +21. 2 +23.0 
Iowa ete = 4, 002 10, 277 139, 374 34. 83 +2, 8 +3.6 +5.8 6 +19. 5 +24. 4 
Kansas aa tile 4,419 11, 222 310, 902 70. 36 +4.0 | +3. 7 +5.4 +35. 5 4+-72.7 
Kentucky _. 7, 807 20, 086 325, 971 41.75 +5. 7 +6.0 +5.7 +-40.7 +180. 7 
Louisiana 10, 696 27, 832 488, 44 45. 67 +3.0 i$ 3 42.8 190.9 +41.2 
Maine . 1, 902 5, 502 173, 352 91.14 +4,2 +5.0 +7.0 6. 4 199.1 +61. 0 
Maryland _- 1, 613 13, 238 48, 89 1.9 i326 +1.9 32 4-45.9 +68. 7 
Massachusetts 8, 746 21, 619 97. 01 2.1 2.1 +41 11.6 +-10. 6 +25. 5 
Michigan 19, 012 45, 413 1 77. 69 +3.8 +3.7 +3.8 +26. 1 +25. 1 +42. 4 
Minn ’ 4 14, 264 55. 92 +1,8 +1.7 42.1 4147 115.6 +20. 6 
Mississippi 4 639 12, 269 26. 40 19.5 +28 +2 8 47.7 48.1 4-48. 3 
Missouri 18, 028 47, 144 37. 24 1 +3.5 $3.5 38. 5 7.1 13.3 
Montana 1, 587 4, 230 63. 67 11.9 +1.8 13,5 +16.3 +19. ¢ +40, 4 
Nebraska_. 2, 996 7, 106 78, SF 2.4 42 0 7 198 8 1-29, 6 +58. 2 
Nevada f iy (3 
New Hampshire 1, 047 > 688 77. 56 12,7 3 6 18. 4 18. 5 28.9 
New Jersey__- 3, 847 4. 1.9 12.7 5 
New Mexico... 3 262 1.8 +1.9 +-2.9 +22. 0 +21.2 
New York 25. 300 13,2 198 4 1.34 3 1.37. ( 
North Carolina 7,175 +1.4 4-1,2 4.8 +13. 5 +18. 9 
North Dakota_-. 1,619 +] $1.3 +1. 1 +13. 5 441.7 
Ohio : 8, 972 +1.7 +1.7 3.2 +18. 6 +14. ( 
Oklahoma. 25, 000 +2.6 +2.6 ? 4.45.8 4-44 4 
Oregon " 1, 691 4-2, 4 +3.0 +2.8 +31. 2 +36. 1 
Pennsylvania___- 7, 323 +1,2 +1.2 2.4 31.4 +-27.8 
Rhode Island--- 2,117 3.0 +3.3 +4.6 +33. 1 +31. 7 
South Carolina 4, 952 +1.4 +2. 1 +-2.0 +-24.9 +16. 6 
South Dakota__--- 1, 913 +1.5 +1.8 +1.9 21.8 23. 4 
Tennessee __. > 686 +1.8 +1.9 +1.8 +11. 1 4-12. 2 
lexas.....- 12, 126 +3.0 +3.5 +.3 +-45.0 +-54.8 
Utah sa 2, 384 +2.7 2.4 +3. 2 +21.3 +21.4 
Vermont... 655 | +2.0 +3.3 +3.7 +7.6 +12. 7 
Virginia_---- : 4, 168 1: +2.3 2.5 +4.0 +10.9 +13. 2 
Washington. ..- 6, 567 16, 037 | 711, 008 +4, 1 +4,2 +4. 6 +48. 4 +46. 8 
West Virginia ---.- 9, 078 25, 100 351, 327 +2.6 +2.7 +2.9 +21. 9 +20. 4 
Wisconsin......-...--- 6, 840 | 16, 965 | 545, 108 +2. 2 +2.2 +3. 5 +11.7 +13.3 
Wyoming =e ‘ 396 1, 135 | 33, 472 +2.6 +3.7 +3.3 +29. 0 +29. 0 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
1, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 


tucky, and Nebrask: 








2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

8 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 











10 Social Security 
previously supported himself. After . serious problem of the migrant as well as to members of the families 
60, few people can adjust to such a “health seeker,” consists of a tuber- involved. 

handicap. This man has no family, culous father, age 42, the mother, and The financial dilemma facing re- 
lives alone, and probably is more de- five children ranging in ages from 15 cipients of general assistance and the 
pendent and physically olderthanthe months to 10 years. The family has New Mexico agency in January 1946 


recipient of old-age assist- 
ance who has reached the chronologi- 
cal age of 65. He needed $35.55 for 
minimum but his total 
resources the assistance 


average 


subsistence, 
including 


having 
several 


no established residence, 
wandered during the past 
years from job to job across the en- 
tire Southwest. They had been in the 
State less than 3 months when the 


was not peculiar to that Siat In 8 
of the 45 States for which daia are 
available, general as 
ments averaged 
Mexico. Moreover, general a 


sistan 


less than in New 

















grant of $13.50 and the equivalent of man’s condition became acute and is least available in some Siat or 
$3 in free shelter furnished by friends, they had to apply for assistance. which average payments are not re- 
ave him less than half of his mini- Since they were nonresidents, gen- ported. In contrast, in 14 States 
mum needs for food, clothing, and eral assistance was the only type of average payments in January 1946 
shelter. If he had reached age 65, he aid available. When needs are so were more than twice as large as in 
would have received an old-age as- acute, the type of existence that is New Mezico; all but 3 of these States 
istance grant of $32.55. possible on 40 percent of a subsistence were among the highest 15 a age 
Another case, representing the budget is dangerous to the community per capita income. 
e / ~y e 
1¢ Dat 
Social and Economic Data 
reste ar seu 2 } —Inc indivi s, specified period, 1940-47 
Social Security and Other Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified perio 40-4 
Income Pay ments [Corrected to Apr. 3, 1947] 
All Income Payments to Individuals Entrepre- Social 
. Compen- neurial Divi- : insurance 
—_ P . an sati income, lends -ublic ind 
Income payments to individuals in Year and month Total a luce | ao aid 3 related 
February — $14.7 billion — were $40 ployees * -_ | interest pay- | 
ate . > royaities I 
million less than in the preceding 
month; the slight decline was ac- | Amount (in millions 
counted for by decreases in entrepre- 
neurial income, net rents and royal- 1940 $76, 210 $48, 218 $14, 313 $9, 175 $1,8 8 
P P Pp 1941 92,710 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1,744 ) 
ties, and military and subsistence al- i942 | 117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 1844 46 
ances Tot: nees 1943 | 143,089 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 1,7 ( 
lowances. Total income was 13 per- = jg44 | 456721 | 112043 28° 017 11/195 970 9) 5a 4 
cent above that a year earlier, with  1945---- 160,607 | 111, 360 | 29, 894 12, 304 2, 925 134 
‘ s 1946__- | 164, 666 107, 133 34, 688 13, 572 288 804 
all segments contributing to the in- 
crease (table 1). 1946 
. . eaters we . February - - 12, 969 8, 481 | 2, 690 1,084 92 486 13¢ 
Wage and salary payments were 13 ygarch 13° 141 8,670 2 631 1091 4 11 
percent above those a year earlier; ril._. an oe | aoe vo 6 ; 
May..-- 3, 42 , 747 | 2, 745 , 107 4 
noncovered pay rolls fell 9 percent, June.- 13, 486 8, 839 2,717 1,127 5 f 142 
. — . . July___- 14, 029 9, 027 3, 069 1,143 " s 136 
but the drop was more than offset by 4 youst 14°111 9, 164 3° 004 1" 153 14( 
a 24-percent increase in wages paid — Pee | a gee ero 4 136 
. : . ctober _. , 245 9, 11¢ 3,192 169 0 167 
in covered industries. Covered pay November 14, 513 9, 229 3, 337 1,175 10 168 4 
rolls have moved upward during the P°ember-- aa One —— — we 2 ss : 
entire 13-month period and in Feb- 1947 
ruary were at an annual rate of $81 = January..... 14, 756 9, 367 3.347 1,195 117 54 84 
billion. The 9-percent drop in the February sedans —— — — = 
noncovered group was caused entirely p neta diniiaiiiaanias 
ercentage distributior 
by a sharp decline (21 percent) in 
government pay rolls, which repre- February 1946 100. 0 65. 4 20. 7 8.4 0.7 7 
sented 55 percent of all noncovered February 1947 100. 0 63.9 22 2 S 8 2 
wages and salaries in February as ~—— 
; 1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneut ial in- yyments of old-age 
against 64 percent of the total a year «come nit rents, and rovalties: and dividends and railroad retirement, Federal 
earlier. In the same period railroad interest adjusted for seasonal variation. ment, workmen’s comper 
‘ : r 2 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for and compensation, Sta i 
wages increased 7 percent, and wage employee contributions to social insurance and re- ment ce! ind readjust 
P ited programs neludes dus vensions, pay- unemployed and self-employed ve 
payments for agricultural and do- a oe foree yee ar r oa aa. § Government portion of pay! 
mestic employment gained 22 and 12 _ beginning September 1946, terminal-leave pay. of members of the armed forces (pot 
: vi) ‘ € « : sr “ie ‘ : _ $ uhite from military pay included under cc 
Payments to recipients under 3 special public r : ware 
For Is), sul 


percent, respectively. 
Social insurance and related pay- 
ments moved upward for the third 


general sistance. 





assistance programs and 
1940-43, includes earnings of persons employed by 
NYA, WPA, and CCC, and value of food stamps 
under food stamp plan; for 1940-42, includes farm 
subsistence payments. 


mployees as part of military pay rol 
allowances to veterans the 


under 


Readjustment Act, and veterans’ bor 


Source: Department o 


ness Economics 
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successive month and were 15 percent 
higher than in February 1946. 


Though 
benefits fell 


unemployment 
sharply over 


months, retirement, disability, 
survivor payments increased cont 


insurance 
the 13 


Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 


[In thousands; data corrected to April 30, 1947] 


Retirement, 
































disability, 








and survivor programs 








Unemploymen 



































and 
inu- 








167.0 
172.0 





nning 


oided 


! el nd disa Survivor benefit 
} bye 
Year and | * 8 
month Monthly Lump-sum 8 cain . 
< road Sery Veter- 
1- | Retir ice ans Ad-| g cial Rail- Veter: Social | Rail- Civil | Veter- ea i 
rity I t Con minis- ‘ road road Re-| Service lans Ad- : 
; ,| Secu- > Ad-| Secu- : laws law r 
Act? Act mis- | tration . Retire- ; - tire- minis- 
m 4 rm) ment mi mise | rity ment | tra 
Act Act 3 tration Act ¢ tion 
Number of beneficiaries 
1946 
February 743.9 175.7 94.5 1.5 1.7 4.0 ] 40) 
March 77 177.4 95.7 8 1.5 5.3 2 51.0 
April 799. 1 178.6 06. 8 2.0 1.5 4.6 ] 51.7 
May 821.4 179.8 98. 0 1.7 2.1) 5.1 7 6. 7 
June 840.7 180. 6 99.1 By: 2.7 5.1 5 74.9 
July 860. 5 81.6 100. 5 1.7 2. ¢ 19 2 2.6 
August 880.4} 182.5} 101.6 Lz 2.2 5.4 2 49.1 
September. 896. 3 183.4 102.7 1.4 SF: 2 51.8 
October 912.7 184. 2 103.9 1.4 2.1] 6.3 5 57.4 
November 925. 7 184. 104.9 1.3 1.6 5.3 54.9 
December 934. 7 185. ( 106. 5 .8 1.6 6.0 ) 70 
1947 
January 955. 7 185. 2 108. 2 716.6 4 15.8 9 2.0 7.0 17 892. 6) 1, 148. € 88. 2 
February 982. 185.8 107.6 726. 8 11 14.0 1.4 1.2 6.3 21.8 $10.0) 1,148.9 83.1 
(mou if benefits 
l ww) 5 TRA 7 2 . ] 074 e1 4 16 $ 
1041 1, O85, 488 14 I 12 4, 
1942 1, 130, 72 SU, if 22, SHE 4, 
1943 921, 4¢ 97,257) 125, 79. ‘ ‘ 4,% 
1944 1, 119, 684; 119,009) 1 707 78, O81 456, 279 4, 
1945 2, 067, 434) 157,391] 137, 14( 85,742) 697, 830 5, 
194¢ 5,1 230, 285) 149,188) 96, 418)1, 268, 984 7 
194¢ 
Februar 5,969} 12,085] 7, 560) 9, 40 149 2, 154 41 303] 120, 727) 112,19 2 
March 6, 635 12, 238 7,670 92, 277 9, 597 150 2, 263 46 j 127, 01 ] 4 
April 17,200} 12,332) 7,861 96,965) 9,777 152 2, 442 4 85) 110, 672 0,071 
May 17, 690 12, 388 7, 970 99, 344 9, 943 149 2, 461) 27 1} 103, 889; 155, 17 4 
Jun 18, 122 2,419 7, 987 o8 10, 089 i52 2 492 92, 982) 150, 06 4, 
July 8,577| 12,561] 8,020] 101,726] 10,195 15: ‘ 150 4177| 88,408) 152, 648 
Aucust 9,026} 12, 60 8,112) 103,976) 10,300 ] 797 417| 78,047) 148, O1¢ 
Septen 19,379) 12, 565 8,342) 117,547) 10,447 I! 1, 8$ 787) 339) 63, 21¢ 24, O82 3, 409 
October 7 19 { 12, 694 8,364) 124,720; 10, 620) ] 2 476| 928 337; 64,4 100, 386 902 
November 369,098] 20,038] 12,640) 8,421] 133,7 10, 740 15 1, 986 800 316] 54,097] 74, 421 618 
December 385,449; 20,238 2, 671 8, 568 36, 762} 10,843 15 , 266! 890 474) 59,370) 81, 964 4 
| 
1947 | : 
January 138,581] 20,700! 13,169] 8, 592/18 143,105] 10, 995 , 387 519} 1,416] 151,040) 1, 74,755] 106,586, 5, 68 
February 405, 21,298; 13,340 8, 79415 137,939) 11,169 2 e119 798 896 5 940 1 65,910) 88, 364 4,851 
1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under IC ompensatior 1 for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island begi 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability April 1943 and it alifornia be i Dece er 194¢ Number represents 
payments to veterar average weekly aie of benef Annual amounts adjusted for v 
2 Primary atd wife’s be nd benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted tate unemployment insurance 





Partly estimated 
3 Age and disability annuitant 
ments represent amounts ¢ 
survivor and death-benefit annuitie 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 
vivors include 
month death-benefit « 
4 Retirement and disabilit 


i pensioners as of last day of 


Tfonthly pay 





nnuities to widows and next of kin. 


benefits include 


survivor elections; not adjusted for sus spen sion of annuities of persons reemploved 
Act 19 2. Payments 
also include 





under the Natio Defer of June 28, 24, 1942 
principally from civil-se » retirement and disat ility fund but 


li 
payments from Canal Zone and Ale 





a Re iilroad retirement and disability 


month, 


ments to 


survivor benefits under joint and 


Pay- 
rtified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both May 1946 represents ay 
are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals I 
sur- represents average weekly number of continued cla 
annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- the month. 





data for February 1947 partly estimated 
11 Readjustment allow es to unemplo 
g week] 
allowances during weeks ended 





ploy 
ing May 


ly number \ 
the month; n 





12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for t 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts ad 
i payments ae ree ore ayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

Number before January 1947 repre sent snun nb 
number beginning Januar} 1947 r 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustme nt Act 














ber of claim 





umounts 





administered by the Civil Service ion. Monthly retirement payt 4‘ Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments 
include accrued annuities to dat of death paid to survivors. Refunds to em- fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-pay 
ployees leaving the service are not include J but are summarized twice a year status, under the Social Security Act; amounts certified under the Railroa 


in the Bulletin. 
5 Veterans’ pensions and cempensatior 
6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
7 Payments to widows, pa and children of deceased veters 
* Number of decedent account lump-sum payment 
and amount of such payments 
* Payments for burial of deceased terans 





— e 





Ss were Made, 


stimated. 


ment and the Railroad Unerm 








tirement Act (including retroactive pa} 
ment Insurance Act; disburseme1 


orn ng and the Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by 


agencies, 
programs an d under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
18 Preliminary estimate by the Veterans Administration. 





Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies 


before 
ment 
1946 


weeks ended in 


inem- 


justed for under- 


ver of veterans s paid during month; 
paid during month 


certi- 
ment 
d Re- 
iploy- 


its minus cancellations, under the Civil Service 


State 


ider State une mp Jloyme nt insurance and State sickness compensation 
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Table 3.—Number of persons employed during the week of July 7-13, 1946, and number 


of jobs held by such persons, classified by coverage under old-age and survivors insurance 


and by job status 


{In thousands] 


Persons by coverage 
status of 
. Number 
( rage and job status p Both pri- of jobs 

' mary and 

mt secondary 

only jobs 7 
Total 57, 840 57, 840 1 59, 540 
I In employm«e covered by old-age and survivors insurance 2, 660 32, 890 33, 110 
Held by persons with 1 job 1, 960 31, 960 31, 960 
Held by persons with 2 or more jobs 700 20 1, 150 
Both primary and secondary jobs covered 230 30 460 
Primary job covered 470 470 47( 
conda b covered 220) 220 

| 
2. In employment not covered by old-age and survivors inst r 25, 186 24, 960 26, 390 
Held by persons with 1 job 24, 220 24, 220 24, 220 
Held by perso with 2 or more jot 960 740 | 2,170 
Neither ry nor secondary jobs covered 740 10 1, 480 
Primary job not covered 220 220 
Secondary job not covered 470 
Includes 40,000 ad nal jo vorkers with 3 or more jot oir i tt 


ously and in February were more than 
double the amount a year earlier. 

Military and subsistence allowances 
declined for the third consecutive 
month; military allowances were only 
a fourth, but subsistence allowances 
were seven times, the amounts in Feb- 
ruary 1946. 

Dividends and interest and relief 
payments continued upward; the 
former were 12 percent and the latter 
28 percent above the February 1946 
levels. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Disbursements in February under 
the selected social insurance and re- 
lated programs totaled $405.9 million, 
7.4 percent less than in January and 
1.4 percent above the amount a year 
earlier (table 2). The selected pro- 
grams accounted for 72 percent of all 
social insurance and related payments 
in February, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce; a year earlier, 
they represented 82 percent. A sharp 
drop in unemployment insurance 
benefits was largely responsible for 
the decline in the relative importance 
of the selected programs. 

Unemployment insurance benefits, 
which had turned upward in Decem- 
ber and continued to rise in January, 
dropped 15 percent in February; the 
total was one-third less than the 
amount a year earlier. Disburse- 
ments under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs fell 12 per- 


cent below the January amount and 
were 45 percent below the February 
1946 level; two factors responsible for 
the January to February decline were 
a general upswing in business activity, 
particularly in the seasonal industries, 
and the fact that February was a 
short month. Veterans’ unemploy- 
ment allowances in February were 17 
percent below the January amount 
and one-fifth less than in February 
1946. Railroad unemployment bene- 
fits were 15 percent less than in Janu- 
ary but more than twice the amount 
a year earlier. 

Allowances to self-employed veter- 
ans moved upward for the second 
successive month after a continuous 
decline from July through December. 

The new monthly benefits to sur- 
vivors of railroad workers, as pro- 
vided by the 1946 amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act, are in- 
cluded for the first time in table 2. 
Payments for this purpose numbered 
7,054 in February and amounted to 
$415,936; these payments actually re- 
late to January, since disbursements 
are made in the month following the 
month to which they relate. An ad- 
ditional 4,139 survivor annuities un- 


der joint and survivor elections, 
amounting to $134,559, and 371 
12-month death-benefit annuities, 


amounting to $21,760, were paid in 


1For a summary of the amendments 
see the Bulletin, December 1946, pp. 
23-33. 


February to survivors of railroad 


workers. 


Also shown in table 2 for the first 


time are payments for temporary 
disability under the California sick- 
ness compensation law. The first 
payments were made for the week 
ended December 13, 1946; the number 
of compensable weeks and nount 


of benefits paid through the end of 
February were as follows: 


1946 





Multiple Employment in 
Covered Industry 


In the November 1946 issue of 


tne 


BULLETIN’ data were presented on 
employment covered by social insur- 
ance programs. The estimates for 
employment in an average week 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance were derived from the 


Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
It was pointed out that in the MRLF 
series a person with more than one 
job is shown in the industry in which 
he worked the greatest number of 
hours during the survey week, where- 
as, in employment series derived from 
establishment or pay-roll reports, 
persons with more than one job are 
counted as employed in each estab- 
lishment in which they worked dur- 
ing the survey period. Multiple em- 
ployment, therefore, explains in part 
the difference between the two Series. 
Other reasons for divergence arise 
from differences in methods of col- 
lecting and classifying data, in length 
of survey periods, in sampling varia- 
tion, and in definitions of employ- 
ment. An estimate of the difference 


1Pages 40-41. 
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attributable to turn-over and dual 
jobholding for a week in July 1946 
can now be obtained from informa- 
tion which has recently become avail- 
able through a special survey of mul- 
tiple employment conducted in con- 
junction with the MRLF' survey. 
This special survey also provides a 
means of measuring the number of 
workers who had both covered and 
noncovered employment during the 
survey week. 

The primary job referred to in 
tables 3 and 4 is the one at which the 
worker was employed the greatest 
number of hours during the survey 
week. The secondary job is the one 
at which he worked the next greatest 
number of hours. Classification into 
covered and noncovered groups has 
been made only for the primary and 
secondary jobs. Since more than 97 
percent of the persons with multiple 
jobs had only two jobs, the omission 
of the additional jobs of these workers 
having three or more jobs has little 
effect on the analysis. 

The number of jobs for wage 
workers, as shown in these tables, 
represents the number of employers 
for whom they worked, except that 
domestic employees and odd-job 
workers who were employed by sev- 
eral private families during the sur- 
vey week were considered as having 
had only one job. Self-employed 
persons engaged in two or more en- 
terprises were considered as having 
multiple jobs, unless the enterprises 
were of a similar nature. Persons 
who were both self-employed and 
employed as wage workers were also 
considered as having more than one 
job. 

The survey included all households 
in the MRLF sample for July. How- 
ever, since relatively few persons 
were reported as having multiple 
employment, the Census Bureau 
warns that “the number of cases in- 
cluded in the survey is relatively 
smail and the sampling variation of 
all except the largest categories is 
probably large enough to preclude 
definite conclusions on various inter- 
relationships within the data.” De- 
spite the limitation imposed by a 
small sample, the data are of inter- 
est because they direct attention to 
problems which call for further 
exploration. 

In July 1946, estimated employ- 


combination of employment in cov- 
ered industries as reported by the 


ment covered by the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, based on a 


Table 4.—Number and percentage distribution of total workers with two or more sobs 
during the week of July 7-13, 1946, by coverage status of primary and secondary jobs 
and class of worker on secondary job 


Workers by coverage status of 
primary job 


Coverage status and class of worker on secondary job 





In covered In non- 
Total employ- |covered em- 
ment | ployment 
Num be i thousands 
Total 1. 660 it) 960 
Covered employment 450 230 220 
Noncovered employment 210 470 740 
Wage and salary workers 380 0 300 
Self-employed and unpaid family workers 830 390 440 
Percentage distribution 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Covered employment Hane ; 27.1 32.9 22.9 
Noncovered employment hischeb dees een adnan : 12.9 67.1 77.1 
Wage and salary workers 22.9 11.4 31.3 
56.0 55. 7 45.8 


Self-employed and unpaid family workers ! 


1 Unpaid family workers represent only a small proportion of this group 


Table 5.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1944-47 


[In thousands] 


| Retirement, disability, and survivors 
| insurance 


Unemployment insurance 


Railroad un- 








Period ere i oe ; 
Federal in- | Federal civil- aan — ‘ oie pn Federal un- employment 
surance con- Service con- their em- contribu- employment insurance 
tributions! | tributions ? ployees tions 3 taxes ¢ “= — 
‘ ions 
Fiscal year: | 
1944-45. ...... $1, 309, 919 $486, 719 $285, 038 $1, 251, 958 $184, 544 $131, 993 
1945-46 e 1, 238, 218 528, 049 | 282, 610 1, 009, 091 179, 930 129, 126 
8 months ended | } 
February 1945 389, 762 | 149, 461 | 915, 460 | 158, 058 
February 1946 440, 238 146, 168 | 757, 646 | 150, 726 | 
February 1947 394, 035 176, 469 } 686, 773 | 155, 961 | 
| | 
1946 
| | 
February - 21, 662 | 3, 461 95, 148 | 106, 998 | 856 
March ._ 21, 198 | 64, 561 | 3, 607 | 13, 576 | 31, 083 
April 21, 690 | 1,349 106, 107 | 3,014 | 54 
May 22, 049 5, 293 | 135, 903 | 11,174 834 
June ’ 65, 240 | 5, 828 1, 440 | 30, 622 
July 23 2, 257 | 95, 266 | 2, 245 65 
August. 23, 617 7,617 | 154, 956 | 9, 998 786 
Septem ber-- 20, 234 75, 540 | 5, 510 1, 145 | 35, 164 
October 16, 410 2, 137 92, 835 | 2, 213 | 138 
November 23, 754 | 4, 720 | 110, 690 | : } 1, 159 
December 23,028 77, 772 | 10, 097 34, 776 
| | 
1947 } | | | 
| | | | 
January - - wal 42, 263 21, 551 1, 499 91, 516 | 14, 399 | 29 
February - Rasneuctieie 266, 183 | 21, 218 4, 927 | 125, 902 | 115, 847 | 1, 137 





1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employment covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of 
contributions plus penalties and interest collected 
from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contribu- 
tions beginning May 21, 1946, in California and be- 
ginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island are deposited 





in the respective State sickness insurance funds. 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to April 
1947. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers uader the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

§ Represents July contributions of $21.5 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1946-47 of $221.5 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 





Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 








Social Secus ity 








#4 
MRLF, amounted to 32,660,000. employment, while only 14 percent more detaiied data, secondary self- 
These were persons whose primary had both types of jobs in covered em- employment in July was slightly more 


jobs, as previously defined, were in 
covered employment. The informa- 
tion on multiple employment indi- 
cates that 220,000 persons with pri- 
mary employment in  noncovered 
industries had secondary jobs in cov- 
ered industries (table 3). This figure, 
if added to the original estimate, 
would increase it by 0.7 percent. An- 
other 230,000 workers are estimated 
to have had two jobs in covered in- 
dustries. Therefore the number of 
jobs in covered industries in July 
1946—33,110,000—was about 1.4 per- 
cent greater than the number of per- 
sons as estimated on the basis of 
primary jobs only. 

Of the 1,660,000 workers who had 
two or more jobs during the survey 
week, 740,000 or 44 percent had both 
primary and secondary jobs in non- 
covered employment (table 4). Al- 
most as great a proportion had either 
primary or secondary jobs in covered 


ployment. Of the 700,000 workers 
who had both covered and noncovered 
employment, about 3 out of every 10 
were covered in their secondary jobs 
rather than in their primary jobs. 
Eight out of every 10 workers with 
multiple employment had two or more 
jobs which continued past the week 
of enumeration, indicating that mul- 
tiple employment was largely con- 
fined to dual jobholding and that the 
amount of turn-over was relatively 
small. 

The data indicate the important 
part self-employment plays in adding 
to wage and salary income. More 
than half of the workers with multi- 
ple employment whose primary jobs 
were in covered industry were also 
self-employed. Of these, 80 percent 
were reported as working in their sec- 
ondary job of self-employment as well 
as their primary wage and salary job 
during the survey week. According to 


Table 6.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social Security Administration 
programs, by specified period, 1945~47 ' 


[In thousands] 








Add st 
ul \ Soc ty Adn 
( merece, Bureau of the Census 
he rr r 
‘ 
Unemployment insurar dminist I 
Old-age assist ‘ 
Aid to the blind 
Aid to dependent 
Maternal an el 
Services for pplec n 
Child welfare service 
Emergency maternity and infant cars 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insurance 


! Transfer of the Children’s Bureau to the Federal 
Security Agency became effective on July 16, 1946; 
1945-46 data for programs administered by the 
Children’s Bureau (maternal and child health serv- 
ices, services for crippled children, child welfare 
services, and emergency maternity and infant care) 
included to permit comparison between figures for 
2 vears. 





? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance 
of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and allotments and expenditures from the 
Federal Security Agency and Department of Labor 
appropriations for printing and binding, penalty 
mail, and traveling expenses. 

5 Amounts expended by the Treasury in adminis- 
tering title II of the Social Security Act and the 





Fisea F 1946-47 
Xx T 
Appropr Appr itu 
atior af through 
ruar February 
S908, 828 $6505.405 | ¢ 3 5 $808, 318 
31, 833 1,458 $, 822 2, 624 
31, 688 + 67 2 1 
145 ¢ 1 of 
974 7 
%, 48 si) 7 71. 709 0. 1 
58, 121] 8, 723 19, 0 45, 914 
) f 259, 1 } { 2,3 
441, OOF 7, 3 184, OOK 10, 34: 
41,37 } 76, 15S 
{ pt 
5 820 41,162 £11,000 5. O83 
3, 870 3,031 87, 50 3, 793 
1 510 947 § 3, 50 1, 398 
16. 164 25, 941 16, 664 8, 660 
320, Sit 200, 304 107, 000 * 271, 981 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of the Treasury. 


6 Not available because not separated from ap- 
propriations for other purposes 

7 Includes $1,078,965 transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Labor as reimbursement for expenditures for 
employment office facilities and services 

§ Maximum grants authorized by Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1946; actual appropriations were 
$12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,509. 

* Actual payments from old-age and 
insurance trust fund. 

10 Estimated expenditures as shown in 
budget. 


survivors 


1946-47 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1946-47 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U.S. 
Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures 


predominant in agriculture than in 
nonagricultural industries. 





Trustees’ Report on Old- 
Age and Survivors [nsur- 
ance Trust Fund 


The seventh annual report of the 
Board of Trustees of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund (S. Doc 
18, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) wa 
by Congress early in Marc! The 
Board of Trustees, consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and the Federal Secu- 


rity Administrator, is required by law 
to submit a report at each regular 
session of Congress on the fun ur- 
rent and prospective operations and 
status. Specifically, the Social Secu- 
rity Act requires the Board to report 
on the assets of and expenditures from 
the fund during the preceding fiscal 
year, its expected income a outgo 
during the following 5 fiscal und 
its actuarial status. The 1 just 
submitted reviews the fund pera- 
tions during the fiscal year 1945-46 
discusses anticipated developments 
through June 30, 1951, and, in C= 
tion on the actuarial statu he 
fund, presents new long-rat ost 
estimates. 
Operations During 1945-46 

The Trustees note that t ices 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program were affected by the eco- 
nomic readjustments occasioned by 
reconversion. The $48 milliot cline 
in receipts was the net 1 lt of a 
decrease of $72 million in ntribu- 
tions collected and appropriated to 
the fund and of an incre of $24 
million in interest earned Though 


the contribution rates for employers 
and employees remained unch 
at 1 percent each, contributions ap- 
propriated to the fund during the fis- 


anged 


cal year under review, instead of de 
clining as much as might be expected 
were only 5 percent below their war- 


time peak. 

The report also calls 
an increase during the fiscal year of 
$91 million in expenditures, nearly 
all of which was accounted for by a 
34-percent increase in benef - 


attention to 
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bursements. 
dustry during the 


withdrawal from the 


Table 7.- 


1945-46. _- 

$ months ended 
February 1945 
February 1°46 
February 1947 


Februar 
Marcel 
April 
May 
Jimne 
July 
August 


September... 
October_.. 
Novemter 
December. - 


Janu 
Febru 


%Beginning July 1940, trust 





the Federal Insurance ¢ tr 
2 Represents salar} } 
ance, which beginning 
ments to the Trea 
administering old- 











Cut-backs in 
year led to 
force of 


nd survivors i 


labor 


946 are paid dire 


other adn 


war 


in- many persons who were eligible for 


the old- 
fits. 


Transfer 

and appro- 
priations to 
trust fund! 








266, 183 


fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
ibutior Ac 
ents of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
‘tly from the fund, and rein 
itive expenses in connection with 
isurance; before July 1946. salaric 


aged 65 and over came on the benefit 
rolls, in contrast to 133,000 in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. The number of 


age and survivors insurance bene- 
During the year, 256,000 workers 


Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-47 


{In thousands] 


Expenditures Assets 

















Net to . . . 
, 7 Credit of 
Int t Benefit pay. Administra- U.S. ¢ ich i Total assets 
eres senefit pay- sere vineatadaid tun at end of 
received ments Pedy , monn account at es oy 
sig cece annals ; é »d | end of period ree 
equired 
(*, 482 $1, 375, 977 $8, 078, 734 597 3235, 920 
123, 854 1, 137, 411 5, 092 32, 007 
147, 766 46 49, 167 43, 527 
}1, 186 544, 964 234, 129 
32, O83 498, 143 , 538 
54. 204 530, 000 250, 920 
46, 1 21 38 
j, 242 180, 000 46, 509 
26 —5, 000 47,925 
48, 037 
106, 4 29, 310 49, 167 
», 15. 
2, 828 
) 242 290, 000 56, 622 
60 —10, 000 46, 303 
44,652 
11, 238 250, 000 1,845 
33, 665 34, 164 4,019 2, 39d 16, 420 8, 1S; 47 
35, 574 3, 905 51, 597 283, 920 8, 414, 252 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance were included with reimbursements 
3 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
redeemed. 





yurse- 


U. S. Treas 


Source: Daily Statement of th 


of the 


Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-47 


[In thousands] 










































‘ nemplo ne tT Sil nce e 
a edt al State accounts lu ag me ht insurance a 
] il assets’ U. S. Gov- — a ers e eh" 
er at end of ernment 
pw apne era period : ,. | Interest | Withdraw-| Balance at Interest | Benefit , Balance 
acquired Deposits 7 } end of Deposit " aes te, at end of 
credited als 2 ae credited ‘payments wpa 
period period ¢ 
Cumulative, Janu 136-1 
ruary 1947 $7, 714,17 $7, 679, 000 $35,173 |$10, 231,016 $662,786 4 $3,986,890 $6,907,967 | $684, 616 $54, 784 $96, 070 $306, 206 
Fiscal year 
1944-45 7, 315, 258 1, 437,173 8, 084 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70, 492 6, 679, 108 ] 794 10, 502 78 636, 150 
1945-46 7, 449, 120 101, 827 40, 120 1, 009, 909 130, 373 i, 128, 720 6, 690, 672 116, 214 13, 220 17, 197 758, 448 
8 months ended 
February 1945 6, 880, 453 1, 003, 000 914, 36 53, 257 40, 809 6, 307, 238 61, 141 4, 573, 214 
February 194f 8, 918 151, 010 754, 003 65, 469 68S, 066 6, 810, ), 89 t 4, 708, 403 
February 1947 14,17 270, 000 680, 762 64, 931 529.398 | 6,907, 65, 930 7.51 34 9 806, 206 
February 15 135, 621 6, 810, 515 782 1 708, 403 
March — 80, 000 3, 705 130, 100 6, 691, 900 27, 964 368 734, 062 
April —80, 000 207 6, 49 40 730, 930 
May 85, 000 6, 710, 892 751 728, 593 
June 25, 816 60, 816 0,966 | 6,690, ¢ ) 6, 374 758, 448 
July — 50, 000 25 ,915 6, 646, 58 } 763, 091 
August 135, 000 ,418 6, 774, 359 740 760, 907 
September — 5,000 3, 434 870 6, 726, 301 31, 61¢ 375 789, 166 
October... — 25, 000 161 ‘ 57 6, 706, 150 124 18 785, 602 
November 100, 000 6, 808, 880 1,042 783, 069 
December 4, 603 6, 774, 940 1, 299 522 810,315 
947 
January 7, 609, 624 15, 000 30, 624 37, 189 56, 708 69, 436 6, 799, 401 28 6, 597 6, 756 
7, 714, 173 100, 000 35, 17 173, 982 65, 416 6, 907, 967 1,022 5, 132 


February 





redeemed. 
2 Includes transfers from St 


1 Includes accrued interest; 


minus figures 


ite account 


vccount amounting to $106,974,000 


represent net total of 


to railroad unemployment insurance 


$3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 


fund amounting to $56,864,000. ; 
4 Includes withdrawal by California of $200,000 for disability insurance benefits 


ecurities 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
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retired workers and their wives draw- 
ing benefits increased relatively more 
than the number of survivor benefi- 
ciaries, reversing the wartime pat- 


tern. At the end of the fiscal year, 
approximately 1.5 million persons 
were receiving monthly benefits, 


400,000 more than the number a year 
earlier. 

The fund’s assets increased $1,028 
million during the year. All but $26 
million of this amount reflected the 
larger amount of investments held 
by the fund, which totaled $7.5 billion 
at the end of the year and consisted 
of $1.6 billion of regular Treasury 
bonds, $2.5 billion of special Treasury 
notes, and $3.4 billion of special cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. Cash 
balances of the fund at the end of the 
year amounted to $93 million. 


The Next 5 Years 

In their year-by-year outline of 
the fund’s expected operations and 
status during the next 5 years, the 
Trustees present two alternative esti- 
mates of income and disbursements. 
These estimates are based on two con- 
trasting sets of economic assump- 
tions, the first of which is described 
as “reasonably optimistic” and the 
second as “reasonably pessimistic.” 
It is stated, however, that the esti- 
mates based on the more pessimistic 
assumptions do not show what the 
behavior of income and disburse- 
ments might be if a deep depression 
should materialize at some time dur- 
ing the 5-year period. The estimates 
of contributions under both sets of 
assumptions were based on the sched- 
uled contribution rates for future 
years under existing provisions of law 
(2% percent each for employers and 
employees in 1948, and 3 percent each 
in 1949 and thereafter). 

The first set of estimates envisages 
a steady rise in the fund’s annual in- 
come to $5 billion in the fiscal year 
ending in 1951. Expenditures during 
the same fiscal year are estimated at 
$807 million. The assets of the trust 
fund at the start of the fiscal year 
1947 amounted to about nine and one- 
half times the highest estimated an- 
nual disbursements during the follow- 
ing 5 years. 

On the basis of the less favorable 
economic assumptions, the report 


estimates that the income will rise to 
about $4.4 billion in the fiscal year 


1950-51 and that, during the same 
year, payments from the fund will 
total $916 million. Under these con- 
ditions, the assets of the trust fund 
at the beginning of the 5-year period 
amounted to about eight and one-half 
times the highest expected annual dis- 
bursements during the period. 
Year-by-year estimates of expendi- 
tures from the fund, on the basis of 
the two sets of economic assumptions, 


are as follows: 
le 
] ? 
Fisc ‘ 1 one 
I II (in 
lions 
1947 164 $464 
1948 2 622 
1949 728 
1950 72 828 
1951 S 9] 


The Trustees indicate the reserva- 
tions to be attached to these 5-year 
estimates and stress the sensitivity of 
old-age and _ survivors insurance 
financial operations—particularly of 
expenditures for retirement benefits— 
to future employment and wage levels. 
Especial emphasis is laid on the steady 
growth in the number of workers po- 
tentially eligible for primary benefits. 
This growth results partly from the 
increase in the population in the older 
age groups but primarily from the fact 
that with each passing year an in- 
creasingly larger proportion of the 
persons who reach age 65 are fully 
insured under the program. 


Long-Run Costs 


Revised long-range cost illustra- 
tions are presented in the report, the 
first revision in these cost estimates 
since the third annual report in 1943. 
The new cost data—which extend to 
the year 2000—attempt to take into 
account the foreseeable effects of the 
war, and of its ter.nination, as well, on 
the numerous demographic and eco- 
nomic factors affecting the long-run 
costs of the insurance program. 

The report first summarizes recent 
developments, and some of their im- 
plications, for future long-run trends 
in several factors of actuarial signif- 
icance, including population, espe- 
cially birth-rate trends; mortality 
rates; marital and family composi- 
tion; covered-employment' experi- 





ence; remarriage rates; employment 
of beneficiaries; and average wages in 
covered employment. 


The Trustees then present basic 
series regarding future beneficiaries 
and future costs, developed on so- 
called “high” economic assumptions 


(intended to represent nearly full em- 
ployment) and on “low” economic as- 


sumptions (somewhat similar to em- 
ployment and wage conditions pre- 
vailing shortly before entrance of the 
Nation into the war). In the 
current level of business act and 
the established national } cy of 


maintaining 


conditions conduci to 
full employment, t 


the report ir 





the probability “that 
experience, on the average 

closer to the high economic assump- 
tions than to the low ones.” Each <¢ 
the two basic sets of illustrative co 
series is further subdivided into a low- 
cost and a high-cost example, reflect- 
ing possible variations in demographic 
and related factors affecting 
Four alternative cost series are thus 
derived that include estimates of the 
number of beneficiaries in each de- 
cennial year to 2000 and illustrative 
projections of benefit payments, con- 
tribution income, and the relation of 
the two, for the same 10-year inter- 
vals. 

By the year 2000, benefit payments 
are estimated to have risen to $3.8 
billion under the lowest of the series, 
and to $8.5 billion under the highest. 
The range in the cost figures of bene- 
fits as percent of pay rolls derived for 
the same distant year is from 4.2 to 
10.5 percent. The estimated level 
premium cost of the program into 
perpetuity ranges, under the four al- 
ternative illustrations, from 3.0 to 7.0 
percent. The long-run cost figures 
presented are considerably lower than 
those in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
Trustees’ reports; and they still 
further below the cost picti devel- 
oped when the 1939 amendments to 
the program were proposed 

The report includes a special com- 
putation to show the effect on costs 
in the year 2000 if a 1-percent annual 


COStS. 


increase in average wages is assumed 
The lowest figure derived for the 
single year 2000 under this assump- 
tion is 3.4 percent, and the highest 
is 7.7 percent. These figures are still 


lower than those noted above 
The long-run cost figures of bene- 
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fits as percent of pay rolls contained 
in the report are summarized below: 


Benefits as percent of 
pay roll 


ptions/assumptions 


Level wage ir 
1955 1.3 2.5 1.9 3.0 
1960 1.8 ] ’ 


ar ) ‘1 
1970 ‘ 2. ¢ 10 


oe ws | 


1980_... 3 5.0 5. 2 

1990 1 57 ) 2 

2000 4.2 5.8 8 1 10.5 

1946-2000 ! 2.9 1.3 1.6 6.2 
Comparison of level w 

and rising wage 
Year 2000: 
Level wage-_. 41.2 5.8 8.1 10.5 
Rising wage-- 3.4 4.2 6. 6 79 
Level premium in per- 
petuity: ? 
Level wage-.._.- 3.0 4.4 §.3{ 7.0 
Rising wage. - 2.5 (8) ) 6.0 

1 Average or level cost, without interest, for the 
55-year period. 

2 Level cost, assuming 2-percent interest, of benefit 
payments after 1945 and in perpetuity, taking into 
account accumulated funds through 1945. 

3 Not shown in Trustees’ report. 
Conclusions 


In their conclusions the Trustees 
point out that benefit expenditures 
for old-age and survivors insurance 
will continue to rise throughout the 
present century and that within two 
decades they will probably increase 
to from five to eight times their cur- 
rent level. Current contributions are 
expected, however, to be wholly suffi- 
cient to meet current outgo from the 
fund in the next 5 fiscal years. 

The Trustees indicate their aware- 
ness of the adjustment problems for 
employees and _ businesses which 
would result from an increase in con- 
tribution rates such as is now sched- 
uled by law for 1948 and 1949. They 
also declare, however, that prudent 
management of the finances of the 
trust fund requires emphasis on long- 
range financial relationships. 

After calling attention to the fact 
that the 3-7-percent level-premium 
cost of benefits now provided, assum- 
ing level wages, is lower than earlier 
level-premium cost figures, the Trus- 
tees point out that: 

The war and its aftermath, as well 
as the recovery from the depression 
of the early thirties, have been accom- 


panied by important changes in many 
of the factors which determine the 


relationship between benefits and con- 
tributions under the program. Among 
the more important factors which 
have led to a reduction in the esti- 
mates of costs, measured as a percent 
of pay roll, of the present benefit pro- 
visions are the increased level of earn- 
ings and the expanded employment in 
covered occupations. 


These revised figures, however, are 
predicated on the maintenance of 
level wage rates over the next 40 or 
50 years ahead. The evidence avail- 
able from historical experience and 
from the development of our economic 
system indicates that the Nation in 
the future is likely to have a level of 
income and earnings above that now 
prevailing. Increases in the past have 
been somewhat uneven but, on the 
whole, they have been persistent over 
the decades. If the cost estimates of 
the present benefit provisions con- 
tained in the actuarial statement of 
this report were amended to take ac- 
count of a long-term tendency for 
wages to increase, the range of the 
level-premium cost might be reduced 
from 3-7 percent to 2%-6 percent. 
But the factors which, in large part, 
account for the anticipated favorable 
financial position of the program in 
the immediate period ahead, and for 
the reduced estimates of the long- 
range cost as a percent of pay roll, 
at the same time have seriously im- 
paired the adequacy of benefits based 


on present benefit provisions and will 
continue to do so unless the benefit 
formula is adjusted upward to reflect 
the rise in wages, income, and living 
standards. With further increases in 
national income and earnings, these 
inadequacies will become even more 
pronounced. 

The Trustees then call attention to 
the annual reports of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and the Social Security 
Board that discuss the inadequacies 
and gaps in present coverage and ben- 
efit provisions of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program—deficien- 
cies that developed during, or were 
intensified by, the war. They state 
their opinion that Congress should re- 
view the financial provisions of this 
program, in conjunction with a reex- 
amination of its benefit formula, its 
coverage, and the scope of the pro- 
tection it affords. Concurrent consid- 
eration of benefits and contributions 
is needed, the Trustees believe, both to 
remove uncertainty on the part of 
employers and employees participat- 
ing in the program, and also to ensure 
appropriate adjustments in the pro- 
gram that will be in line with wartime 
or postwar changes in the economy. 





Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


General 


“The Economy in Reconversion, a 
Review of 1946.” Survey of Current 
Business, Washington, Vol. 27, Feb. 
1947, pp. 1-31. 25 cents. 


Discussion of developments and 
trends in national income and na- 
tional product, employment, produc- 
tion, trade, and related subjects. 


“Social Commission’s First Session; 
Recommendations on Wide Range 
of Problems.” United Nations 
Weekly Bulletin, Lake Success, 


*The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


N. Y., Vol. 2, Feb. 25, 1947, pp. 160- 

165. 15 cents. 

The -Commission considered the 
transfer to the UN of activities and 
powers formerly exercised by the 
League of Nations and of welfare 
services carried on by UNRRA, the 
organization of general and child wel- 
fare services, and cooperation with 
other agencies. 

U. S. CONGREss. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES. Federal Subsidies 
and Federal Grants-in-Aid to 
States. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1947. 287 pp. (80th 
Cong., 1st sess., S. Doc. 13.) 
Detailed statistics for each State, 

with national summaries, on Federal 

subsidies, grants-in-aid to States, 

Federal payments within States, and 

State debt and fiscal data for 1934—45. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. DIVISION 
OF LABOR STANDARDS. Federal Labor 
Laws and Agencies; A Guide for 





Shop Stewards and Supervisors. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1946. 78 pp. (Bulletin No. 79.) 

A concise guide to laws relating to 
labor-management relations, wages 
and hours, social security, employ- 
ment, job training and education. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Labor for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1946. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 218 pp. 
40 cents. 

Contains the annual report of the 
Children’s Bureau. 


Employment Security 


CORNFIELD, JEROME; EvANS, W. DUANE; 
and HorrenserG, MarvIN. Full Em- 
ployment Patterns, 1950. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 
41 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Serial No. R. 1868. From 
the Monthly Labor Review, Feb. and 
Mar. 1947.) 

“Attempts to evaluate in quantita- 
tive terms what is involved in achiev- 
ing and maintaining high and stable 
levels of employment after full ad- 
justment to peacetime conditions.” 
“Economic and Employment Commis- 

sion; Program of Work Mapped Out 

at First Session.” United Nations 

Weekly Bulletin, Lake Success, 

N. Y., Vol. 2, Feb. 18, 1946, pp. 135- 

138. 15 cents. 


FisHer, ALLAN G. B. International 
Implications of Full Employment in 
Great Britain. London, New York: 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1946. 201 pp. $3. 

An analysis of the interrelations 
and possible conflicts between the ob- 
jiectives of a national full-employment 
policy and an open international 
economy. Examines the nature of in- 
ternational conditions required for the 
maintenance of full employment and 
the fluctuations in employment aris- 
ing from membership in an interna- 
tional economic system. 


SNIDER, JOSEPH L. The Guarantee o/ 
Work and Wages. Boston: Har- 
vard University, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 1947 
191 pp. $2.75. 

A survey of industry’s experience 
with guaranteed wage plans and an 
analysis of the problems involved are 
followed by a discussion of the imme- 
date and long-range objectives of 
stabilizing business and maintaining 
employment. Outlines various ap- 
proaches which have been employed 
and describes measures that business 
and the Government could take to 
provide employment security. 


Public Welfare and Relief 
HOEY, JANE M. “The Amendments to 

the Aid to the Blind Title of the 

Social Security Act.” Outlook for 

the Blind, New York, Vol. 41, Feb. 

1947, pp. 40-43. 15 cents. 

Information on the changes in 
financing aid to the blind resulting 
from the 1946 amendments. Points 
out ways in which State agencies can 
improve administration by abolishing 
residence and citizenship require- 
ments and by adopting a State-wide 
standard of assistance. 

Social Work Year Book, 1947: A De- 
scription of Organized Activities in 
Social Work and in Related Fields. 
Ninth issue. Russell H. Kurtz, edi- 
tor. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1947. 714 pp. $3.50. 

This biennial “concise encyclope- 
dia” in the field of social work con- 
sists of two parts. Part One contains 
79 signed articles, supplemented by 
reading lists, describing functions, ac- 
tivities, and programs. Directories of 
governmental and voluntary agencies 
in the United States and Canada com- 
prise Part Two. 

TRAYLOR, Osra F. “Colorado’s Bonus 
Plan for Aged Pensioners.” Bulle- 
tin of the National Taz Association, 
Lancaster, Pa., Vol. 32, Feb. 1947, 
pp. 142-146. 25 cents. 

Describes the operation of the Col- 
orado provision for distributing 
among the recipients of old-age pen- 
sions the unexpended balance of the 
old-age pension fund, and comments 
on the implications. 


Health and Medical Care 
FROTHINGHAM, CHANNING. “The Health 

of the Nation; a Plea for Public 

Medicine.” Atlantic Monthly, Bos- 

ton, Vol. 179, Feb. 1947, pp. 52-54. 

Presents the case for a compulsory 
health insurance program and shows 
why voluntary methods are inade- 
quate. 

MIcHIGAN HospITaL SurRvEY. Hospital 
Resources. and Needs; Report of the 
Michigan Hospital Survey. Battle 
Creek: The W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, 1946. 172 pp. 

Data on present hospital and public 
health center facilities and personnel; 
population; economic, social, and 
geographic factors; and recommenda- 
tions and plans concerning an ade- 
quate and coordinated hospital sys- 
tem for the State. 

MOUNTIN, JOSEPH, aNd PERROTT, 
Georce St. J. “Health Insurance 
Programs and Plans of Western 
Europe.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 62, Mar. 14, 1947, 
pp. 369-399. 10 cents. 


A survey of prewar, existing, and 
proposed social insurance programs 
for medical care and compensation 
for income loss during temporary and 
permanent disability in England, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands. 

“Problems of an Aging Population.’ 
American Journal of Public Health, 
New York, Vol. 37, Feb. 1947, pp. 
152-188. 50 cents. 

A series of papers, presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, which in- 
cludes: Setting the Stage, by Louis I. 
Dublin; Care of the Aged and Chron- 
ically Ill, by Theodore G. Klumpp; and 
Sheltered Care of the Aged, by Joseph 
H. Kinnaman. 

“Progress Toward a World Health Or- 
ganization.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 62, Feb. 14, 1947, 
pp. 225-248. 10 cents. 

Information on the first two meet- 
ings of the interim commission, the 
technical committees established, and 
relationships with other agencies. 
“Union Health and Welfare Plans.” 

Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 

ton, Vol. 64, Feb. 1947, pp. 191-214. 

30 cents. 

Two articles, the first of which de- 
scribes typical plans developed 
through collective bargaining and 
gives information on the number of 
workers, industries, and unions in- 
volved. The second article describes 
the program of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
experience of that organization. 

U. S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency; Section 
Three ... for the Fiscal Year 1946. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off 
1947. pp. 197-230. 15 « 

A survey of activities carried on by 
the Federal office and by the cooperat- 
ing State agencies in working with 
disabled persons. 


U. S. PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE. Annual 
Report of the Federal Security 
Agency; Section Four ... for the 
Fiscal Year 1946. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. pp. 
231-395. 


WIsAN, J. M.; Gatacan, D. J.; and 
CHILTON, N. W. “Studies in Den- 
tal Public Health: I. Cost Analysis 
of the New Jersey Dental Treat- 
ment Program, 1944-45.” Journal 
of the American Dental Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 34, Mar. 1, 1947, pp. 
322-329. 40 cents. 

Data on the cost of the children’s 
dental care program. 
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Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Social Security Administration 


Selected Publications of the Children’s Bureau 


The publications listed may be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
at the prices listed or with a 25-percent discount on orders of 100 


or more copies. 


Single copies of most of the publications, including 


all those for which no price is given, can be obtained free from the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., as long as the supply lasts. 


Periodical 

The Child. A monthly for professional workers 
in all fields concerning children. Subscription 
price, $1 in United States, Canada, and 
Mexico and $1.25 in all other countries, pay- 
able in advance to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Single copies, 10 cents 

Planning for Children and Youth 

Developing a Program of Action in Behalf of Children 
and Youth: Digest of the Proceedings and Action 
Taken at the First Meeting of the National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth, December 9-11, 
1946 

Your Community and Its Young People: Their Em- 
ployment and Educational Opportunities. Pre- 
pared by the Interagency Commission on 
Youth Employment and Education (Pub. 316) 

Educational and Employment Opportunities for 
Youth: Report and Recommendations of the Inter- 
agency Committee on Youth Employment and Edu- 
cation to the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion (Pub. 319) 

Maternal and Child Health 


Childhood Mortality From Accidents, by Age, Race, 
and Sex and by Type of Accident (Pub. 311), 10 
cents 

Facts About Child Health (Pub. 294), 10 cents 

Facts About Crippled Children (Pub. 293) 

Facts About Rheumatic Fever (Pub. 297) 

The Child-Health Conference: Suggestions for Organi- 
zation and Procedure (Pub. 261), 10 cents 

Manual for Teaching Midwives (Pub. 260), 30 


cents 


Maternal and Child-Health Services Under the Social 
Security Act: Development of Program, 1936-39 
(Pub. 259), 15 cents 

Services for Crippled Children Under the Social Secu- 
rity Act: Development of Program, 1936-39 (Pub. 
258), 15 cents 

Standards and Recommendations for Hospital Care 
of Maternity Patients (Pub. 314) 

Standards and Recommendations for Hospital Care 
of Newborn Infants (Pub. 292) 

Standards of Prenatal Case: An Outline for the Use 
of Physicians (Pub. 153), 10 cents 


Social Services for Children 


Adoption (Folder 13) 

Children in the Community: The St. Paul Experiment 
in Child Welfare (Pub. 317), 35 cents 

Child Welfare Moves Forward (Child Welfare 
Reports No. 2) 

Controlling Juvenile Delinquency: A Community 
Program (Pub. 301), 10 cents 

Directory of State, District of Columbia, County and 
Municipal Training Schools Caring for Delinquent 
Children in the United States 

Essentials of Adoption Law and Procedures (Prelim- 
inary draft, December 1944) 

Homemaker Service: A Method of Child Care (Pub. 
296) 

Maternity Homes for Unmarried Mothers: A Commu- 
nity Service (Pub. 309) 

Public Social Services to Children: A Decade of Prog- 
ress (Child Welfare Reports No. 1) 

Services for Unmarried Mothers and Their Children, 
10 cents 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency (Pub. 300) 














